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without ever losing him. BossueErT. 


Jacques Benigne Bossuet, one of the greatest of French pulpit ora- | 


tors, was born at Dijou, Ninth month 27, 1627, and died at Paris, 
Fourth month 16, 1704. He won the favor of Louis XIV. by his elo- 


finally, a member of the Council of State. He was tutor to the 
Dauphin, and at that time wrote his Discours sur 1 Histoire Universelle, 


which, with his “‘ Funeral Orations,” is regarded as the greatest of his | 


works. Among the events of his life, his controversy with Fénélon 
was prominent. 
cal and attacked him violently, in which position he was supported by 


the king and the pope, and Fénélon was obliged to retire. Bossuet’s 


character, however, was not attractive, and he was not courageous | 


enough to protest against the king’s faults; but his religious fervor and 
great knowledge of human nature give weight to his eloquent sen- 
tences. 


THE COMMON RELIGION. 
CHILDREN of men! the unseen power whose eye 
Forever doth accompany mankind, 


Hath looked on no religion scornfully 
That men did ever find. 


Which has not taught weak wills how much they can ? 
Which has not fallen on the dry heart like rain ? 
Which has not cried to sunk, self-weary man, 
Thou must be born again ? 


Children of men! not that your age excel 
In pride of life the ages of your sires, 

But that ye think clear, feel deep, bear fruit well, 
The Friend of man desires. 


—Matthew Arnold. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


THE YELLOW FEVER OF 1793. 
Exacr_y a hundred years ago, at this season, Philadel- 


phia had just passed through the most terrible experience | 


of epidemic disease ever known since the city was founded. 
This was ‘‘ the Yellow Fever of 1793.’’ It began late in 
the Seventh month, but attracted little attention until 
early in the following month. It continued, as usual in 
such cases, until colder weather, with sharp frosts, ar- 


rived, and may be said, therefore, to have prevailed three | 


months—from the beginning of the Eighth to the end of 
the Tenth month. In this period the total deaths in the 
city were between 4,000 and 5,000. More than four 


thousand interments in the different burial-grounds were | 


actually recorded, though the system of such records at 


all were noted. Matthew Carey, in his account of the 
epidemic, estimated the deaths at 5,000. 


In order to judge how terrible this experience was we | ale 
| rather suddenly—many have gone off within these few days. 


must remember that Philadelphia then was a city not so 
large as Trenton, N. J., now is. The population was 
under 50,000, as against, say, 1,100,000 now ; in other 
words, the size of the city now is twenty-two times as 
great. If then, we consider that in the thirteen weeks 
during which the fever prevailed the deaths were alto- 
gether 4,200, or 400 a week, and multiply this by but 


He regarded the latter’s belief in mysticism as hereti- | 


and others. 





| of the death of one or more of our citizens. 
| forms us of the death of Richard Blackham, and Peter 


| by the arrival of H. D. 
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| twenty (instead of 22) we shall have a corresponding 
| average weekly death-rate in the present city, of 8,000. 
| (The reported deaths for the week ending Tenth month 14 
Heaven is seeing God eternally as he is, and loving him | 


last, were 313, and the average at this season may be said 
to be about 400, or the same number as in the little city 


| a hundred years ago, during the prevalence of the fever). 


many deaths amongst the 
We have thought that 


Of course, there were 
Friends, and some very sad cases. 


| a very interesting account of this period of distress might 


quence, became a bishop and a leader of the devout party at court and, | : eae 
' ' s0Ati - | be furnished by printing extracts from the Journal of 


Elizabeth Drinker, a Friend, the wife of Henry Drinker. 
Her Journal, extending from 1758 to 1807, edited by 
Henry Drinker Biddle, one of her descendants, was 
printed in a volume in 1889, and forms one of the most 
interesting narratives relating to social and other affairs 
amongst the Friends of Philadelphia, which has ever been 
put in print. At the time of the beginning of the fever 
she had gone with other members of her family to George 
Hesser’s, near Germantown, ‘‘near eight miles from 
Philadelphia,’’ to spend the warm weather. Their town 
house was a large brick dwelling, long known as 
‘¢Drinker’s Big House,’’ at the northwest corner of 
Front street and Drinker’s Alley, below Race street,—the 


| old number being 110 North Front,—and this was very 
| near where the fever broke out, and prevailed the worst. 


After printing these extracts from her Journal we shall add 
some further data concerning the experiences of Friends 
Beginning late in Seventh month, she says : 


July 25. H. D. came up this evening with Huldah 


| Mott and E. Emlen—informed us of the death and burial 
| of William Moore. 


August 4. First-day. Samuel Lewis departed this 


| life yesterday morning, after two hour’s sickness. 


Aug. 1o. Wm. Shipley died this week. 

Aug. 16. John Gillenham was buried on Second- 
day last. ’Tis a sickly time now in Philadelphia, and 
there has been an unusual number of funerals lately here. 

Aug. 18. First-day. H.S.D.'cameup. He stays 
with us to-night. Tis seldom any one of ye Family 
comes to stay a night with us but they bring an account 
Henry in- 


Aston, son of Peter Aston. 
Aug. 20. Neighbor Waln and Anna Wells 
paid us a visit this morning—says ’tis very sickly in 


| Philadelphia. 


H. Mott and S. Emlen here this forenoon. 
8 or Io persons 


Aug. 21. 
Wm. and Mary came before dinner. 


that time was very imperfect, and in the confusion and | buried out of Water street between Race and Arch Sts. ; 


haste with which many burials were made it is unlikely | 


many sick in our neighborhood, and in ye City generally. 

Aug. 23. This afternoon we were agreeably surprised 
My Husband informs of the 
death of Reuben Haines Senr, who died this morning 


A fever prevails in the City, particularly in Water St. 
between Race and Arch Sts. of ye malignant kind ; num- 
bers have died of it. Some say it was occasioned by dam- 
aged Coffee and Fish, which were stored at Wm. Smith’s ; 


| others say it was imported in a Vessel from Cape Fran- 





{! Her son, Henry 8. Drinker. } 
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cois,'! which lay at our wher, or at ye wharf back of our 
store. Doctor Hutchinson is ordered by ye Governor to 
enquire into ye report. He found, as ’tis said, upwards 
of 7o persons sick in that square of different disorders ; 
several of this putrid or bilious fever. Some are ill in 
Water St. between Arch and Market Sts., and some in 
Race street. ’Tis really an alarming and serious time. 

H. S. D. had brought the Books up to the House, 
that he — be as little as possible in ye lower street. 

Aug. 25. First-day. Wind and rain all night, and 
all this day—so muc hso that H. D. went not to meeting. 
This Storm may, if it please kind Providence so to order, 
abate the alarming fever, now prevalent. 

Aug. 26. “H. D. and J. S. left us after breakfast. 
We have not heard from home since Seventh-day when 
John Lamsback was taken ill and left the store.” 

We have been rendered very uneasy this evening by 
hearsays from the City of agreat number of funerals that 
have been seen this day there. Hope and believe that 
the number is greatly exaggerated. Wind at east and 
cloudy. 

Aug. 27. John Skyrin and Molly Drinker’ came up 
this morning. Tho’ the accounts we heard last were 
not true, yet there is great cause of serious alarm. The 
Yellow Fever spreads in the City—many are taken off 
with it, and many of other disorders. Dicky Downing‘ 
has gone home without consulting his uncle. He was 
much frightened and will, I fear, occasion great uneasiness 
to my poor Sally, who continues with her little Girls at 
Downings-Town. Wm. Burket and his son, La Mager’s 
wife, Wm. Startman, Ingle at ye Ferry, 3 or 4 out of one 
house in Water St., Sally Mifflin, in Walnut Street, and 
one Molly Mifflin, Hodge’s maid, and the servant maids 
of many others, etc., etc., have gone off within these few 
days. They have burnt Tar in ye Streets, and taken 
many others precautions ; many families have left ye City. 

A carriage stopped at Hesser’s door to-day enquiring 
for lodgings—they could get none here, went further up 
ye road. 

Aug. 28. H.S. D. left us about 6 this morning. I 
gave him a small spoonful of Daffy’s Elixir and Vinegar 
in a sponge, and a sprig of wormwood. J. S. went after 
breakfast using the same precautions. 

This afternoon our Carriage, driven by a white man, 
a stranger, came up with Mattrasses, Blankets, &c., and 
Sally Brant behind—poor black Jo gone away sick to 
some Negro house, where they have promised to take care 
of him, and Dr. Foulke® is desired to attend him. We 
have hopes it is not the contagious fever that he has. 

Sister and H. D. came up in the evening, Docts. 
Kuhn and Rush both advised it, as there is a man next 
door but one to us who, Dr. Kuhn says, will quickly die 
of this terrible disorder. Caty Prusia, over against us 
is very ill, and a man at ye Shoemaker’s next door to 
Neigh’r Waln’s; some sick in our Alley, we know not 
what ails them. Isaac Wharton and family are moved 
out of Town, P. Hartshorne’s family, and Neigh’r Waln’s 
are also out; the inhabitants are leaving the City in great 
num>ers. Poor John Lamsback died yesterday. 

g. 29. H. D. and William went out this afternoon 
in ye Chaise, J. S. on Horseback. They went to procure 
Catfish, and to take a ride. Sammy Emlen is come up. 


Au 





‘Cape Francois was a portin Hayti; ‘our wharf " means James and 
Drinker’s on the Delaware. Abel James and Henry Drinker were shipping 
merc hants 

2John Lamsback was a clerk or other employee of James and Drinker. 
He died of the fever, as appears later. 

‘John Skyrin was a son-in-law, having married Ann Drinker. Molly 
was the youngest daughter, subsequent!y married to Samue! Rhoads,—a run- 
away marriage. 

*Ason in-law, married to the oldest daughter, Sally.) 

‘This was Dr. John Foulke. one of the most prominent practitioners of 
medicine in the city, a descendant of Edward Fuulke, one of the first set- 
tlers at Gwynedd. |} 








The lethalinaly accounts of this day are that the disorder 
spreads in the City,—that John Morgan, who married 
Smith’s daughter, Woodrop Sims, one Lumbert, and 
Vanuxem’s daughter, one of the name of Duncan, and 
many whose names we did not hear, have died since yes- 
terday. 

Aug. 30. H. D. went this forenoon to J. Pember- 
ton’s. Noke brought him a letter from J. Drinker, in 
answer to one he wrote yesterday, informing of the death 
of Peter Thompson Senr., who died, ’tis said, in some 
degree of ye Gout ; several others have died whose names 
we have not heard. Thos. Edmundson, who was Clerk 
to Jacob Downing, was left to sleep in our house; he 
yesterday gave up ye key to J. Drinker, and is gone into 
the country. Our House is left, filled with valuables, 
nobody to take care of it—ye Grapevines hanging in 
clusters, and some of ye fruit Trees loaded ; but those are 
matters of little consequence. 

J. D. met our Jo in the street—he is better, he had 
the Pleurisy, was let blood, and thereby relieved. 

Jerry Warder and his family went up the road this 
afternoon in a light Waggon ; another with Blankets, &c., 
with them, to a place of his, 6 or 7 miles further up. 
Hope Sharp, who tended Nancy’s child, left us this morn- 
ing. She has a brother and sister, both young, in the 
City, on whose acct. she has been uneasy, and is gone to 
take them home to Haddonfield. 

Aug. 31. The accounts this day from the City are 
many and various. Some, ’tis said, die of fear; one or 
more have died in the street, or on the road; those re- 
ports are not ascertained. Several families have moved 
up to Germantown. H. D. rec’d a Letter from J. D. in- 
forming of the death of several persons with whom we 
are not acquainted. Some naughty person or persons 
have broken into our Yard, and stole the grapes and Mag- 
numbonums, and broke ye limbs off of that beautiful 
tree—if they do not get into the House we will forgive 
them. 

September 1. First-day. A large number of Phila- 
delphians at Germantown meeting this morning. We 
have heard of the death of 3 or 4 in our neighborhood, 
and many others in other parts of the City. A man was 
found dead, a day or two ago, on the Ridge road, who lay 
there a day or two unburied. A Frigate lays in our 
River, opposite the Swedes Church, with many ill on 
board. The weather continues warm. 

Sept. 2. Neigh’r Waln and Nancy Morgan came to 
visit us this forenoon.. R. W. stays with her son Rob- 


| ert. They informed us of the death of our poor neigh- 


bor, Caty Prusia and her husband, and of Christian the 
biscuit baker, both nearly opposite our house, also of 
Christopher ye barber near ye corner, and a fringemaker 
on this side of him—two in Water St. near R. W.’s— 
Hetty Mifflin, another of S. Lewis’s nieces, Josey Stans- 
berry, an apprentice of Rich’d Wells. 

We have heard this day of the death of a poor intem- 
perate woman of the name of Clarey, who sold oysters 
last winter in a Cellar in Front St., a little below El- 
frith’s alley. She was taken out of her senses, and went 
out of town; was found dead on the road. 

The wind has changed to N. W., the weather cooler. 

Sept. 3. We have heard this day of five persons who 


| died in one house in Chestnut Street, at ye corner of an 


alley that goes into Carter’s Alley. The Physicians have 
given it as their opinion that the disorder spreads in ye 
City, and the Assembly who have lately met, talk of 
breaking up. Ye square opposite us in Water St., ap- 


pears to be depopulated by deaths and flight. 
A vessel in the River below, coming up with 2 or 3 
hundred passengers from Ireland, and infectious fever on 
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board ; orders were sent them by the Governor not to 
come up—’tis said one or more of the passengers have 
ventured, nevertheless. W.D. and myself took a walk 
before sunset. As we were returning a man at a door 
stopped us to ask if we had heard the bad news; that 
several hundred French soldiers armed, were coming to 
Philadelphia from New York, and that 5 negroes were taken 
up for poisoning the Pumps: those are flying reports, and 
most likely false.! 

Sept. 4. A man here this afternoon informs of the 
death of one Stevens in Chestnut St., who buried 5 of 
his family—mentioned yesterday. He wasa Sadler. It 
is said that many are buried after night, and taken in 
carts to their graves. ‘Tis thought by some that the 
present tremendous disorder is a degree of the Pestilence. 
May we be humbled and thankful for favors received ! 

We were told a sad story indeed, to-day, if it be true ; it 
was repeated by different persons, and everything consid- 
ered, it seems not unlikely, of a young woman who had 
nursed one or more in Water St. who died of ye disease. She, 
being unwell, the neighbors advised her to go somewhere 
else, as none of them chose to take her in. She went 
out somewhere, I did not hear in what part of the Town 
it was, and lay down ill ata door. A Magistrate in ye 
Ward had her sent in a cart to ye Hospital, where she was 
refused admittance, and was near that place found dead 
in the cart next morning. 

Sept. 6. H. D., W. D. took a ride down town. Met 
B. Oliver driving a family out ; he told them that two of 
Steel’s children in our Alley are dead, and several sick in 
the Alley. 

J. Pemberton and T. Scattergood here this afternoon ; 
we had a meeting in ye front parlor—Tommy had some- 


thing to say, J. P. silent. Caleb Hopkins, T. Scatter- 


good’s brother-in-law, died this morning of this raging 


fever. Doct. Hutchinson is also gone.? ’Tis said he got 


ye disorder by putting a young woman in her Coffin, who 
died at his house, not being able readily to procure any- 
one to do that office. The ringing of Bells for the dead 
is forbidden for several days past. 

John Cannon, one of the Council, drank tea with us, 
as he had business with my Husband. He took this in 
his way home, as the Council and Assembly have broken 
up on acct. of this very effecting Dispensation ; the offices 
are almost all shut up, and little business done. The 
doors of the Houses where the infection is are ordered to 
be marked, to prevent any but those that are absolutely 
necessary from entering—such is the melancholy and 
distressing state of our poor City. 

(Zo be Continued.) 
|) They were, of course, unfounded } 


? This was Dr. James Hutchinson, one of the most prominent physicians of 
the city. He was born in Bucks county, in 1752, received the Dest medical 
education, including study abroad, and had served as a surgeon in the Ameri- 
Army. He was now Professor of Chemistry in the University of Pennsylvania. 
Charles Biddle, in his ‘‘ Memoirs’’ describes the devotion of Dr. Hutchinson. 
“ He was a very able physician, and one of the be#t of men. A student of 
his who stayed with him, said he went to all the poor people who sevt for 
him. Visiting one of them, a poor old woman, he caught the infection. 


- death increased the alarm very much, and occasioned many to leave the 
city."’ 


TAKE joy home, 
And make a place in thy heart for her, 
And give her time to grow, and cherish her; 
Then will she come and oft will sing to thee 
When thou art working in the furrows, ay, 
Or weeding in the sacred hour of dawn,— 
It isa comely fashion to be glad.— /ean /ngelow. 


** Hope will continue in the other life, and this means 
that there will be progress hereafter as well as here. To 
hope means to look forward to something better ; but, 
unless that something better can be reached, the hope 


must perish. Therefore, continued hope implies contin- 
ued progress.”’ 


F RIENDS INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL. 


From the British Friend. 
THE EXERCISE OF MINISTRY IN LARGE 
MEETINGS. 
AT the concluding sitting of the Yearly Meeting on Min- 
istry and Oversight, one of the elders present brought 
under notice an important subject, which seems well 
worthy of wider consideration, viz.: the due regulation 
of the Ministry in large meetings for worship. 

For many years it has been regretfully acknowledged 
that the large meetings for worship held during the 
Yearly Meeting have often failed to be as profitable as they 
might have been, solely on account of the superabundance 
of vocal offerings. Each year, at the opening sittings of 
the Yearly Meeting, advice is tendered to ministers in a 
general form, and yet each year the same failure in the 
subsequent practice is but too patent! After the first 
vocal service there is usually not two minutes of consecu- 
tive silence until the meeting is closed more or less 
abruptly. We were told that in one of the meetings this 
year, there were seventeen offerings in about an hour and 
a half, and the opinion of the elders and others present 
was almost unanimous that the meeting would have closed 
to much greater profit, if, instead of the last seven or 
eight of these, there had been some minutes of silent 
worship. Is it surprising to hear a young Friend remark 
afterwards, ‘‘ Well, 7 don’t call that a Friends’ 
ing!”’ 

Nor, as was hinted at the Yearly Meeting, is this 
superabundance confined to these annual meetings in 
London. At some of our larger quarterly meetings it is 
nearly the same, and even in some weekly gatherings it 
is not unknown. 


meet- 


Quite recently a member of an import- 
ant meeting, attended by a large number of young people, 
remarked to me that frequently their First-day morning 
meeting is occupied almost without intermission by vocal 
offerings. 

Possibly incessant activity is in some minds the ideal 
of a living meeting for worship; but surely it is not so 
to the majority of Friends, however well it may suit a 
gathering of the Salvation Army, a Methodist love-feast, 
or (in another form) a service of the Church of England. 
The ideal of worship to which our Society has borne wit- 
ness through two and a half centuries, accords with the 
inspired word of the ancient prophet, ‘‘ They that wait 
upon the Lord shall renew their strength.’’ Keep silence 
before me and let the people renew their strength : let them 
come near: then let them speak.’’ And how our system 
bears witness to the world may be judged from the remark 
of an outsider who sometimes comes to share our restful, 
quiet worship, ‘‘We can do without God in our services, 
but you Quakers cannot! ”’ 

Surely the opportunity for quiet, heart-searching, silent 
waiting before the Lord has never been more needed (and, 
I believe, never more craved for) than in the bustle and 
turmoil of the life of to-day. Again and again young 
people say how they enjoy and value the s¢/emce in our 
meetings for worship, broken at times by the utterance of 
words spoken under deep consciousness of the solemnity 
of thus interposing between worshiping souls and their 
God, yet under a belief that the speaker has truly a mes- 
sage from God to those very souls. But unless there is 
this fresh anointing for the service, many, even of the 
younger Friends, would prefer the silence unbroken. 
Are our ministers sometimes so weak in faith that they 
are afraid to leave their fellow-worshipers to the direct 
ministrations of the Holy Spirit? 

The suggestion made in the Yearly Meeting was that 
the elders should assume more responsibility in the con- 
trol of large meetings. Let them say when, in their 
judgment, the ‘‘ meeting may be well left,’’ and then let 
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the rest of the union be held in silence. This is, I 
believe, a thoroughly sound position. Ministers need 


not think such a closure repressive. One who under the 
present conditions finds no opportunity for the expression 
of what rests on his mind, generally feels free of respon- 
sibility when the meeting disperses ; just as much the re- 
sponsibility would be taken from him if the duly accredited 
elders of the Society intimated that the opportunity for 
profitable expression was past, although the meeting might 
last some minutes longer. And this is only one way in 
which the Society stands in need of the service of its 
members who have the gift of Eldership. 

What are the duties of the Quaker Elder? If for 
answer we refer to the Book of Christian Doctrine, Prac- 
tice, and Discipline, we find rather vague expressions, 
and no distinct line between Eldership and Oversight. If 
we refer to the average member of the Society, we should 
probably be told it is the Elders’ duty to judge the theo- 
logical soundness and acceptability of vocal offerings in 
our meetings, and encourage or discourage those who take 
part. Now, in the present state of our Society, probab ly 
the theological side of the Elders’ service is the less im- 
portant, w hile there is real need for such advice as to the 
time and manner of vocal ministry, so that this may be 
truly effective and profitable, and cause less stumbling in 
some minds. If this were faithfully done, perhaps there 
would be less disparaging criticism, of the Ministry heard 
round many a dinner-table on First-day. 

To illustrate the opening for such help, let me take 
one point. Probably all ministers feel at times a doubt 
whether it is right to speak just there and then. I have 
well-known Friend confess he lets this doubt 
if no one else speaks 


heard one 
sometimes be solved by the clock ; 
before the half-hour, he will speak then ; and perhaps he 
is not alone in resorting to such a time test. But the 
effect of such doubtful decisions is apt to be a Ministry 
palpably lacking in ‘‘unction.’’ Now, might not an 
elder help the cultivation of a sounder judgment if a 
kindly hint was given whenever, in his judgment, an 
offering was either too late or premature, when the meet- 
ing had been ‘‘ left well before,’’ or when there was 
hardly enough waiting to know the fresh anointing for 
the service. So, also, more counsel might be given as to 
mannerisms, the use of an unusual tone in speaking, in- 
sufficient care to be thoroughly audible, etc., so that the 
ministry may be more serviceable and creditable to our 
Society. But, as to the subject matter of the ministry, 
it must always be felt to a large extent by the Minister, 
that above all it is to his Master alone that he is account- 
able. 

And if the Elder’s service were thus understood, 
surely it would be less difficult to find those able to per- 
form it. Friends naturally shrink from a position where 
they are supposed to sit in judgment on the views of 
truth held and expressed by others. But clear judgment, 
and tact in kindly advice as to time and manner, would 
not unfrequently be found given to one or another of our 
members. For true Eldership is a gzff, and not merely 
an authority conferred by the Society. Therefore it may 
often be possessed by Friends whose possession of it has 
not been officially recognized. 
its exercise remains, and in the faithful exercise by each 
of the gift entrusted to him, looking not unto man, but 
unto the Lord and Master of all, in love supporting each 
other, lies the hope and strength of our Society. 

W. H. F. ALEXANDER. 
Ir is the law of heaven that you shall not be able to judge 
what is wise or easy, unless you are first resolved to judge 
what is just and to do it.—Ruskin. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


WEST RIVER MONTHLY MEETING. 
(Concluded from last week.) 


AT a monthly meeting held Third month 23, 1679, with 
the consent of the yearly meeting, a quarterly meeting 
for the Western Shore of Maryland was established, to be 
held at the house of Ann Chew, at Herring Creek. 

On Second month 21, 1682, the committee appointed 
report that a meeting-house has been built at Patuxent, 
on land given by William Berry. 

In Tenth month, 1682, the committee appointed re- 
port that for 1,800 pounds of tobacco they have pur 
chased from William Sharp a shallop ; that she now lies 
at Richard Johns’s landing. Richard Johns and Francis 
Billinzgsly were appointed to take care of her, and to get 
her well fitted for Friends’ service. 

About this date the meeting repaired an old building 
for the purpose of a lodging-place for the Friends who 
came to meeting by water; and another building to keep 
the horses of those who came on horse-back. 

A meeting-house was built at the Cliffs in 1683, on 
five acres of land given by William Sharp and a like 
quantity given by William Dixon. 

In 1684 the meeting entered into a concern to settle 
the estate of John Pardoe, who died without a will, but 
on his death-bed made verbal requests in regard to his 
property. In those early records a number of cases are 
found where the meeting assisted in settling disputes in- 
stead of going to law, in which they were generally suc- 
cessful. 

At West River Monthly Meeting, held Fourth month 
24, 1702, ‘‘It was taken into weighty consideration by 
this meeting the evil and wicked consequences of the re- 
sorts of divers persons purposely to sell strong drink at ye 
time of our Yearly Meeting ; and inasmuch as a com- 
plaint to the Authorities which Friends have hitherto 
made has not had ye desired effect, it is ye advice of this 
meeting that Mordecai Moore, Samuel Chew, Richard 
Harrison, and Samuel Galloway, do in the behalf of ye 
body of Friends of this Province address the Governor 


_ and Council, laying before them the evil and dangerous 
| consequences thereof; and request yt ye same may for 


the future be suppressed ; that so we may enjoy our relig- 
ious meeting without disturbance.”’ 
At next meeting they report they have obtained an 


_ order directed to the sheriffs of Anne Arundel and Tal- 


But the responsibility for | 


} ments. 


i | press the evils of using liquor. 


bot counties for them to ‘‘ See there be no such doings 
for the future.’” Again in 1707 a similar address was 
sent to the Governor. 

In the rooms of Maryland Historical Society, among 
the Calvert papers which were procured in England a 
few years ago, is the original draft of an act of Assembly, 
held 1747, to prohibit the selling of liquor, horse-racing, 
etc., within five miles of West River or Third Haven 
meeting-house during yearly meeting ; the offender to be 
convicted upon the affirmation of any Quaker and fined 
five pounds, and his booth taken away from him. Also 
to prohibit negroes or other slaves from drinking and an- 
noying Friends at yearly meeting or on their way to and 
from there. The penalty for this offense was thirty-nine 
lashes well laid on the bare back. This act sets forth that 
Friends have been very much annoyed by those offenders. 

Yearly meetings of those days were the general gath- 
erings not only of Friends, but many others, including 
negroes, who made this a kind of fair, at which to meet 
and trade tobacco—which was the currency of the pro- 
vince—for merchandise, as well as to try the.speed of 
their horses, drink liquor, fight, and enjoy rough amuse- 
This is one of the first efforts of Friends to sup- 
This minute brands it as 
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a ‘* terrible evil.’’ From this date to the present Friends 
have generally used efforts to banish this curse to 
humanity. 

At West River Monthly Meeting held Fifth month 16, 
1703, ‘‘At the request of the Friends of Patapsco this 
meeting appoint that ye Friends of that meeting do keep 
their Fifth-day meeting at ye house of John Wilmore, on 
the north side of that river.’’ Patapsco Meeting was the 
origin of Baltimore Monthly Meeting. At some time 
later a house was built near the center of Friends’ bury- 
ing-grounds. On Second month 1781, the old town 
—< house was first occupied. 

In 1792 West River Monthly Meeting, with the as- 
sistance Of Gunpowder Monthly Meeting, established 
Baltimore Monthly Meeting. 

At a monthly meeting held at Cliff, Ninth month 24, 
1732, ‘‘ It being proposed in this meeting and approved 
of, inasmuch as the Lord Baltimore, our proprietor, is 
lately arrived in this Province, that some Friends be ap- 
pointed to congratulate him thereon, in some lines pre- 
pared for that end. Therefore this meeting appoints 
Richard Galloway, William Richardson, Gerard Hopkins, 
Philip Thomas, and John Galloway, of West River Meet- 
ing ; Samuel Chew, Samuel Harrison, and Richard Hale, 
of Herring Creek Meeting; George Harris, Benjamin 
Hance, and Isaac Johns, or any six of them, to prepare 
an address ; and at a suitable time to wait on the Lord 
Baltimore in order to present it.’’ 

This is a remarkable case,—Friends paying their re- 
spects to a ruler under whose power they were living ; an 
evidence that a friendly feeling existed between them and 
their Catholic brethren ; that they were governed by a 
power they respected, and were granted the rights of a 
free people, unmolested in their religious belief. 

The first mention of Sandy Spring Meeting, which is 
now the representative of West River Monthly Meeting 
and all the early meetings composing it, is dated 1753. 

We now arrive at a period when we see why all those 
meetings, and many more through the South, gradually 
declined, and many of them finally closed. The cause 
was undoubtedly Slavery, which caused Friends to aban- 
don their habitations or to forsake their meetings in such 
localities. 

The Yearly Meeting of Maryland - 1772 sent down 
to the subordinate meetings a minute directing them to 
deal with their members who held slaves. Some members 
were prepared to give up the keeping of their fellow- 
beings in bondage ; others were not, and were disowned. 

At a monthly meeting held at West River, First month 
29, 1773, ‘‘ The minutes of the Yearly Meeting on the 
Eastern Shore respecting Friends dealing with such as are 
in the practice of keeping negro slaves, has been read in 
this meeting, but it appears that Friends at present cannot 
act in that respect.’ 

This evil appears to hawe exercised the minds of mem- 
bers of this meeting for some time. In 1777 Joseph 
Talbot manumitted eight slaves, Daniel Talbot four, and 
John Cowman eight ; in 1779 Artridge Waters eight, and 
Edward Waters four. A committee was appointed at 
this time to visit those who held slaves. The following I 
take from their report : ‘‘ We have generally visited such, 
and a degree of hope remains for the youth, as there ap- 
pears a tenderness in them for their fellow-men; but it 
was sorrowful to find the like did not appear in the more 
advanced in years.’ 

At monthly meeting held Sixth month, ‘s The 
matter respecting such as continue in the practice of 
keeping their fellow-men in bondage coming under the 
solid consideration of this meeting, it is the unanimous 
sense of Friends that such should be speedily dealt with ; 


’ 


and where any manifest a disposition to continue in this 
unjust practice, Friends must be under the necessity of 
disowning them from being members our Society. 
This meeting therefore appoints Basil Brooke, Robert 
Cornthwaite, and Edward Waters to visit and treat with 
such.’ 

At next meeting this committee report that they have 
gone through the visit, ‘‘and it is our sense and judge- 
ment that further labor with Robert Ward and Thomas 
Pierson will not be of advantage, but rather burthensome 
to them and Friends, as they seem to be in a disposition 
to hold them in bondage. As to the others who are in 
the practice, we think further labour may be useful, from 
a tender disposition that appears in them.”’ 

Robert Ward and Thomas Pierson were disowned. 
From time to time a number of others were disowned. 
At one monthly meeting there were eight disowned for 
this offence." About this time Samuel Snowden manu- 
mitted eighty-four, Johns Hopkins forty-two, and others 
a smaller number; the older slaves unconditionally, the 
children as they arrived at such age as they could care for 
themselves. 

All the meetings in Southern Maryland, 
ception of Third Haven, have been 
meeting-houses have gone to decay, 
to the earth. The present generation has but a limited 
knowledge of the large number of Friends who once 
resided in this locality, and assembled to worship in those 
meetings. At present there are but few Friends on either 
shore of the great Chesapeake bay. KirK Brown. 

1813 N. Caroline St., Baltimore, Ma. 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT 
No. 42.—ELEvENTH MONTH 5, 
THE TRUE RELATIVES OF 


GOLDEN TEXT.—Whosoever shall « 
in heaven, he is my brother 


LESSONS. 
1893. 

JESUS 

will of my Father which is 
and mother.— Matt. 12: 50 
Mark 3: 


do the 
, and sister, 
Matthew 12: 46-50; 


Scripture Extracts : 


S: 19-21. 


31-35; Luke 


HISTORICAL. 


‘ Which of the prophets 
cute?’’ cried Stephen, ‘ full 
his countrymen led him out to 
8: 52). And as an instigator 
Paul, not long after, declared : 
times received I forty stripes 
beaten with 


did not your fathers perse- 
and power,’’ as 
be stoned to death (Acts 
to this martyrdom stood 
‘Of the 
Thrice was I 
(2 Cor. 11: 25). 


OI grace 


who, Jews five 


Save one. 
rods, once was I stoned”’ 
[hus ever the world’s greatest teachers of righteousness 
have been misunderstood, reviled, and persecuted, fre- 
quently by those who stood nearest to them as relatives, 
friends, and countrymen. 

We know well the story of the cruel 
Jesus, at the hands of his countrymen, after three brief 
years of his great service to his fellow men. We know 
well the pathetic story of his lonely of the ingrati- 
tude of his own people (the Jews) and their rejection of 
his proffers of love. Note the sorrow in his words ad- 
dressed to the multitude regarding their insincerity and 
unspirituality : ‘‘O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, which killeth 
the prophets, and stoneth them that are sent unto her! 
how often would I have gathered thy children together, 
even asa hen gathereth her chickens under her 
and ye would not!”’ (Matt. 23: 

But not alone among the religious leaders of his day, 
not only among his friends iad naiabionn, but even in 
his own house, the Scriptures bear evidence that Jesus 
found a lack of sy mpathy and entire confidence. In the 


| account given by Luke (2: 41-50) we cannot fail to note 
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how the child had outgrown his parents. Having for 
three days sorrowfully sought their son, lost, as they sup- 
posed, in the great city of Jerusalem, it had never oc- 
curred to them to seek him in the temple, and when, 
being found, he asked them, ‘‘ How is it that ye sought 
me? wist ye not that I must be in my Father’s house ?’’ 
the account goes on, ‘‘And they understood not the say- 
ing which he spake unto them.’’ 

And following the history we find that when Jesus had 
come to manhood and had begun his brief ministry and 
had gathered around him multitudes of sympathetic 
hearts, who had come from Judea and from Jerusalem, 
and from Idumza and beyond Jordan and about Tyre 
and Sidon, to hear what great things he did (Mark 3:8) 
—his own people failed to appreciate his power and 
mission, for, as Mark 3: 21 tells us, ‘‘ When his friends 
heard it they went out to lay hold on him, for they said, 
He is beside himself.’’ And here follows the event de- 
scribed in the lesson for to-day, that apart from the fact 
of his friends’ failure to understand him would be diffi- 
cult to comprehend. Jesus was teaching and a multitude 
was sitting about him when it was told him that his 
mother and his brothers were seeking him, and he an- 
swered, saying, as he looked around on them which sat 
about him, ‘‘ Behold my mother and my brethren ! 
whosoever shall do the will of God, the same is my 
brother, and sister, and mother.’’ 

‘Tt was from no want of tenderness that Jesus 
spoke. A holy duty to himself, 
ing demanded his 


thus 
his honor, and his call- 
acting as he did. It was imperative 
that he should keep himself from the hands even of his 
nearest friends, to prevent their unconsciously carrying 
out the plans of his enemies by violently restraining him. 
He had, moreover. founded a new family, of 
was the spiritual head, and this henceforth, as it spread 
among men, was to be his supreme earthly relationship.’’ 
TEACHING. 


The teaching of this lesson may be drawn from the 
unswerving purpose of Jesus to do the will of his Father 
in heaven. Standing before Pilate to receive his sentence 
of restoration to freedom if he would deny, 
he would obey the Divine Message, Jesus boldly declared : 
‘*To this end have I been born, to this end am I come 
into the world, that I should bear witness to the truth.’’ 
We all have asimilar work to do for our Heavenly Father, 
—we all have the same message from our God to bear 
witness to the truth. Do not let us be deceived. The 
message is plain. It is not hidden in books, nor bound 
up in traditions—God is our Father, and he has not left 
us in ignorance of his will, nor destitute of the power to 
do it. The whole is beautifully summed up by the poet 
Whittier in the following lines: 

‘**O brother man, fold to thy heart thy brother! 
Where pity dwells the peace of God is there ! 
To worship rightly is to love each other,— 
Each smile a hymn, each kindly deed a prayer. 
Follow with reverent steps the great example 
Of Him whose holy work ‘ was doing good,’ 
So shall the wide earth seem our Father’s temple, 
Each loving smile a psalm of gratitude.”’ 


LESSON NOTES. 

The prayer that Jesus taught his disciples, ‘‘ Our 
Father which art in heaven,’’ teaches us also that we are 
all brethren, for every one who says our Father acknowl- 
edges the brotherhood of all. In the life which 
physical men stand upon common ground, the learned 
and the unlearned must submit to the same test, ‘‘ Whoso- 


ever shall do the will of my Father which is in heaven.”’ 
‘* doing 


The life of Jesus was a continual example of 


to death if 


| tinction in both continents. 
| statement of Right, 


| dom of arbitration in open cases between nations is thus 





the will,’’ that is, living the truth, not merely knowing 
the truth and preaching it, but living it. In the face of 


| his great convictions what right had his timid and irreso- 


Jute relatives to criticise his actions? The great circum- 
iterence of his conception of the truth could not be nar- 
rowed down to their measure ; in his spiritual life human 
kinship could make no claim, could lay no restraint. 


THE HIGH COURT OF NATIONS. 
THE result of the arbitration in the matter of the seals 


| and the preservation of their lives, is to the highest degree 


satisfactory. The counsel on both sides have won dis- 


The result is accepted as a 
in both continents. And the wis- 


justified by one more great example. 


Let England and America take advantage of this 
fortunate occasion. 


The great powers need a Permanent Tribunal. Let 
England and America name these very men—these seven 


| judges—as the first to fill the places of the judges in the 


For | 


Permanent Tribunal, to which they will refer the ques- 
tions which arise between them. 

Let these two great nations invite the four other great 
powers, each to be represented by two judges on this 
tribunal. 

There will be three other judges who are already ap- 
pointed. Let the full court of fifteen hold the balance, 
and render decisions, after fit argument, on all questions 
between the six great powers which cannot be settled by 


_ the ordinary diplomacy. 


which he | 


To every American citizen who understands the con- 
stitution of his own country, this idea of a Permanent 
Tribunal, which shall hear and judge in questions arising 
between States, is perfectly familiar. It is hardly a gen- 
eration since a question of boundary between the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts and the State of Rhode Isl- 
and was settled by our Supreme Court. It was a question 
far more difficult than many questions of boundary which 
have been settled by war. But it was argued by counsel 
at Washington, witnesses were summoned and heard, and 
it was decided, probably without the knowledge of one- 
half the people the States engaged. Quite within the 
memory of living mena question of boundary between 
lowa and Missouri has been thus decided. : 

A Permanent Tribunal for the ultimate decision of in- 
ternational questions meets the great need of nations as 
no series of newly made courts of arbitration can, when 
these courts die as soon as they have once spoken. It 
would be in the power of such a court to adjust, one may 
say in advance, the basis of many questions, so that 


| trouble should be prevented,—should, indeed, never arise. 


| or three times a year, and be ready to act. 


| the respect of the world; 


is not 


Such a court should meet, in Europe or in America, two 
Its members 
should receive every token of dignity and respect which 
men can give to magistrates in the most distinguished 
position. It should publish, from time to time, its com- 
ments and suggestions on International Law, and especially 
on those details which have been in doubt. With every 
such decision as this of Paris, it would acquire more of 
and the Federation of the 
Nations would make its best step forward when it was 


appointed. 


By good fortune, it has been appointed already, if the 
great powers have the statesmanship and foresight to select 


_ the distinguished court which issued its first decision a 


fortnight since to be the court before which they will 


bring their next great appeal.— Edward Everett Hale, in 
Boston Commonwealth. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THOMAS WETHERALD. 


WARRINGTON was the last meeting which that very promi- 
nent minister, Thomas Wetherald, attended, which was on 
First-day of the quarterly meeting in the Second month, 
1832. His health had been declining, but it was his 
prospect after the quarterly meeting to proceed in relig- 
ious service to several places where no Friends resided. 
At the meeting at Warrington he was eminently favored 
in testimony, and in calling attention to the divine wit- 


ness to the soul as a counsellor, expressed apprehension | 
that in the practice of professional duties many did not | 


properly attend to its monitions, especially physicians, 
and he believed, ‘‘ that many had been sent to another 
world surcharged with lead and calomel who, by more 
simple remedies might have been restored.’’ His illness 


next day took calomel (at that day a common remedy), 
but without benefit, and calling a doctor who thought he 
had not taken a sufficiency, and administered more, 


‘which was without effects, and was followed by spasms | 
and prostration, and on the Third-day following he passed | 


away. 

His attention for some months had been turned 
to the prospect of opening a boarding school, for 
which he had nearly completed the necessary arrange- 
ments. In the earlier part of his sickness to the sugges- 
tions of his family and friends to apply to a physician he 
steadily declined saying that, ‘‘ if I die, I want to die @ 


directions. His pecuniary resources were limited, yet 
freely he gave of time, means, and finally (it may be said) 


men from transgression. 


family and friends that he was impressed with the belief 
his time would not be long in this world. 

‘‘ The righteous perisheth, and no man layeth it to 
heart ; and merciful men are taken away, none consider- 
ing that the righteous is taken away from the evil to 
come.’’—Jsaiah 42. R. H. 


BIOLOGY AND SCRIPTURAL TRUTHS.—Professor Richert, 
in his lecture on Physiology, in the medical department 
of the University of Pennsylvania on the zoth inst. said, 
with reference to the question whether science conflicted 
with religion : 

“7 wish to answer a question put to me: ‘Is the 
doctrine of Evolution, as taught by modern Biology, in- 
consistent with Biblical teaching?’ The so- called con- 
flict between religion and science is a thing of the past. 
Biology and Scriptural truths attest each other. Biology 


and the Scriptural history of creation are in practical | 


accord. Biology teaches us that the power which created 
the heavens and the earth is the power that created the 
living world. It was nature’s stupendous work guided by 


some mysterious power to evole an infinite variety of liv- | 
ing things, that have led through countless ages past to 
the climax of her work—man, but it was nature’s triumph | 


when God created man in His image, breathing in him 
the breath of life, not in his corporeal image, but in 
Spiritual life; not the breath that we breathe, but the 
breath of eternal life—your soul.’’ 





A VISIT FROM BIRDS. 
SOME time ago, the weather being pleasant, although it 
was as yet but little after six o’clock in the morning, I 
was working with one of the windows of my room open. 
All at once I heard a sound of wings, and perceived a 
redthroat, its bill still bordered with the yellow charac- 
teristic of infancy, fluttering frightening across the room. 
It had probably, in its first attempt at flight, met a cat or 
a squirrel, and had taken refuge with me under the stress 
of a panic-stricken terror. It was so frightened that, in 
trying to get out, it did not see the open window, and 
beat obstinately against the glass of those which were 
shut. I thought it best not to interfere, lest I might 
frighten it still more; hoping, besides, that it would be 


more perspicacious when it had recovered its self-posses- 
| sion. It soon desisted from its attempts and perched 
increasing, he returned to his home near York, and the | 


itself on a corner of my bookcase. I watched it with 


| the corners of my eyes without moving ; I observed that 


its respiration gradually became more regular, and its 
expression resumed its calm. It completely recovered 
itself in a few moments, but, instead of trying to escape, 
it stayed where it was, uttering frequent light cries. In 
response to these calls, another redthroat came in, adult 
and experienced, evidently the father of our frightened 
one. He flew rapidly round in my room, like one ex- 


| amining the resources and means of the country; then, 


having beaten his wings for a few seconds before his off- 


spring to encourage him to follow him, I fancied, he went 
| out alone with a jerk of his wings, without missing the 
natural death,’’ but when at the urgent request of his | 
family one was ealled in, he submitted entirely to his | : : 
| he plants it there and goes back to his business. But I 
| judged too hastily. In less than a minute the father 
of Zife to the fulfilling of the duties resting on him asa | 
minister of the Gospel of Free Grace for the saving of | 


window. Here, I thought, is a father who takes things 
philosophically ; sure that his chick will be in no danger, 


came back, bringing a caterpillar in his bill; he gave it 
to the little one, then went out, returned, and made 


| twenty journeys for provisions, bringing in all sorts of 
The above is the substance of an account of his death | 
by Mary Willis, a Friend, near York, intimate with his | 
family, and present at the time of his departure. Some 
months previous, he had expressed several times to his | 


insects, to the great satisfaction of the young one, which 
became quite contented and made itself well at home, 
erecting its feathers, smoothing them, working itself into 
a ball, and peeping. But its skill did not correspond 
with its appetite; it dropped the insects on my books, 
not to my pleasure ; then there came a spider of respecta- 
ble size, when, having a horror of spiders as unreasonable 
as unconquerable, and disliking the litter left by the little 
bird on my books, I thought it was time to give these 
creatures to understand that their familiarity was a little 
in excess of the limits. I opened:all the windows, and, 
shaking my handkerchief, sent them to continue their 


| feast in the woods.—M. Cunisset-Carnot, in the Popular 


Science Monthly. 


THE WoMEN THE LoNGEsT LIVED.—The well-known 


| fact, says the Westminster (London) Gazette that women 


live longer than men is illustrated as follows: The excess 
of females of all ages over males of all ages in England 
and Wales is only about 3% per cent. (in round figures, 
15,000,000 minus 50,000 to 14,000,000 plus 50,000.) 


But when we begin to compare women over 60 with men 


over 60 the female ew becomes much greater, and 
when we once pass 85 the old men are nowhere. The 
female monogenarians nearly double the male ; there are 


854 women over 95 to only 354 men, and 104 gammers 
to 42 gaffers who own to a century. 


‘‘ WHEN aman is not on terms with himself, he is not 
on terms with anything. The disaster is not a single 
one. He shows it in everything ; and much of his con- 


| duct, his treatment of others, his opinions, mysterious as 
| they may seem, are but the inevitable outcroppings of his 


self. disturbance.’’ 
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THE SPOKEN WORD. 
NotwiITHSTANDING the doctrine of the indwelling spirit 
of God, and his power of revealing himself to the indi- 
vidual soul, there still remains, and rightly so, a desire at 
times to hear from others the spoken words of truth and 
life. With the many, it is easier to suppress that which 
has been given to them direct by impression from the 
Father, than to proclaim it. Or they may feel that it is 
for their own growth and does not concern others. 
While this condition of things is often a matter of regret, 
and a hindrance to the spread of truth, it still has its 
virtuous side, for if all were poured forth the stream 
might widen and spread into a degree of shallowness, 
when otherwise it would deepen and become capable of 
greater service to the truth. 

But it is to the moderate use of all good gifts that we 
are counselled, and there is undoubtedly a dearth of those 
who are willing to dedicate their talents to the use of Him 
who calls them to the mission of the spoken word. Yet 
the fault—if fault it be—may not lie wholly with those 
who hear the call. There no doubt is a withholding on 
the part of Friends to encourage such 1n the right way 
when it is evident gifts of expression have been con- 
ferred. Opportunity for them is withheld, too, when 
during seasons of devotion, well-qualified ministers—who 
have been long in the service of handing forth that which 
is bread to the hungry—occupy the time to the exclusion 
of the little ones. Accustomed to speaking, and feeling 
the promptings of the Spirit to feed the waiting souls, 
these sometimes seem to forget that there may be those 
assembled whose call is just as clear, but who are shrink- 
ing and need more time to feel sure their words are for 
others than themselves. A Friend, concerned for this 
class of devoted ones, recently penned these lines, which 
may be as seed sown in good ground if repeated: ‘‘ Our 
Friends who are in the habit of speaking are too apt to 
occupy most of the time in the meeting, forgetting the 
exercises in other hearts which may belong in that meet- 
ing. After these are through—if at the head of the 
meeting—they close the session too soon for those not 
so ready to speak. For this reason an elder would be the 
best judge of time and state of meeting, as a minister 
cannot fully realize how time passes having his other con- 
cerns on his mind.’’ 

In many places we think this latter suggestion is car- 
ried out and elders take charge of the closing, but it is 
needful to be watchful always and everywhere, and we 
sympathize with our friend’s concern in both cases. 
Ministers are but human instruments to carry out God's 


purposes, and need the fostering care of their fellow wor- | 





| eigen both in restraint and encouragement. We are in 
many ways our ‘‘ brothers’ keepers,’’ and if we only let 


| love and humility prevail there will be a growth in those 


qualified to instruct. To grow in any way means to 
struggle and to overcome, so those who are called to 
speak must not permit themselves to be discouraged, and 
those who are to be benefited as hearers must not expect 
always to hear that which just suits, but must seek to 


| adapt it to their own needs. Self must be restrained and 


in this as in other things, ‘‘we do not begin and just 


| grow easily and pleasantly, but through all sorts of pains 


and aches and mishaps,—the frictions, jars, antagonisms 
of other things. Our moral hindrances naturally divide 
themselves into two classes,—those from within, self-born, 
nurtured, grown; those from without, which have no 
self about them.’’ 


MARRIAGES. 


BUZBY—HARRIS.—Tenth month 12, 1893, by Friends’ cere- 
mony, Nathan W. Buzby, of Philadelphia, and Florence W. Harris, of 
Salem, N. J. 


DEATHS. 

COFFIN.—At the residence of his son-in-law, Elias R. Lockwood; 
in Beatrice, Neb., Tenth month 16, 1893, after an illness of four weeks, 
of pleurisy, William B. Coffin, in his 65th year. Interment at 
Genoa, Neb. 

DESMOND.—At the residence of her son-in-law, Adam Barrett, at 
King of Prussia, Pa., Mary Desmond, in her 86th year. Interment 
Tenth month 21, 1893, at Valley Friends’ ground. 


TAYLOR.—At his residence, 2022 Race street, Philadelphia, 
Tenth month 18, 1893, Charles M. Taylor, aged 76 years; a member 
of the Monthly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia. 

He was born in Trenton, N. J., Tenth month 3, 1817. His parents, 
Israel and Susan Maris Taylor, were concerned to live in the simplicity 
characteristic of primitive Friends. Whilst Charles was quite young 
his parents removed to Cincinnati, and in his early manhood he was 
engaged as an engineer in the construction of canals in Ohio, but in 
1$44 settled in Philadelphia, where he engaged in the coal business, 
and later was president of the Grain Elevator Co. He was warmly 
attached to the Society of Friends, and looked with a jealous eye on 
innovations and proposed changes. Having started in moderate cir- 
cumstances his sympathies were with the needy, and he was ever 
ready to help the poor and suffering, whether at home or abroad. Kind, 
affectionate, and social in his feelings, the invalid and secluded ones 
had his brotherly attention, and remembrance of him will long remain 
in the hearts of his survivors. S. 


REYNOLDS.—Ninth month 21, 1893, near Rising Sun, Cecil 
county, Md., Anna Amelia, wife of Stephen John Reynolds, in her 
51st year, daughter of the late Dayid and Anna Amelia Philips. 

She was a consistent member of Nottingham Particular Meeting of 
Friends, a devoted wife and parent, thoughtful of all under her care, 
and an able minister in the Society to which she belonged. H. 

SMITH.—At Doylestown, Pa., Tenth month 23, 1893, Daniel 
Smith, in the 99th year of his age; an esteemed member of Bucking- 
ham Monthly Meeting. Funeral at Buchingham, on the 27th, at Ila. m. 

[A notice in the Doylestown /ntelligencer says: He has been in 
failling health for some time, but only for a week past has he been con- 
fined to his bed, and he finally succumbed to the infirmities consequent 
upon old age, in his 99th year. 

The deceased has been a resident of Doylestown for about a year 


' and a half and has been living with his two daughters, Letitia Atkin- 


son and Ann Eliza Smith, in the house formerly occupied by the late 
Ingham Smith, near the Friends’ meeting- house. 

He was born in Buckingham on March 2, 1795, and was the son 
of Joseph and Ann Smith, who reared a large family of children. Jo- 
seph Smith was thc first person in Bucks county who succeeded in 
burning anthracite coal for fuel, and together with his brother, Robert, 
made the first plow ever constructed with an iron mould board. 

In early life Daniel Smith went to live with Daniel Carlisle, his 
uncle, in Plumstead, continuing to do so after his marriage, and upon 
Mr. Carlisle's death, in 1843, he inherited the farm. He removed to 
Buckingham in 1866, and took up his residence in a house at the foot 
of Buckingham hill, near the Friends’ meeting-house. Here he re- 
sided until he came to Doylestown, a comparatively short time ago. 

Daniel Smith married Hannah Betts in 1824, and they were the 
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parents of six children, four of whom survive. They are Ann Eliza 
Smith, Letitia Atkinson, Martha Smith, and Ester Smith. He also 
leaves a sister, Martha Heston, who resides with T. Ogborn Atkinson, 
in Doylestown. 

Daniel Smith, although not an especially active member of the 
Society of Friends, was very highly respected. He was a man of 
striking purity of character, of cool judgment, and not easily moved by 
excitement or prejudice. Although a consistent member of his Society, 
he belonged to what may be termed the progressive element, and took 
a positive position in favor of abolition, temperance, and other reform 
movements of his day. ] 

WING.—At her home, Quaker Hill, New York, Ninth month 25> 
1893, after an illness of five weeks of severe suffering, from pneumo- 
nia, Mary P. Wing, aged 69 years, 3 months, and 18 days. 

Words cannot fully express the worthiness of this beloved Friend. 
From early childhood her soul seemed imbued with the sweet spirit of 
love and goodness to a remarkable degree, and which, as years passed 
on, matured and ripened in a nature that knows no guile. The fruit 
of such a life could not be other than good, and the influence of her 
spirit was felt by all who came within its atmosphere. Evenness of dis- 
position and consistency of ways marked her every step; but particu- 
larly in the home circle as daughter, wife, and mother, did her goodness 
and lovliness glow with a brightness that could not be surpassed. The 
daily walks of her life were made beautiful by her cheerful patience and 
love, reaching down to the hearts of each one in the home fold, peace- 
fully and quietly like the gentle dewdrops of evening. She was also 
an earnest, true Friend in the Society of which she was a birthright 
member, which legacy from dedicated parents, proved an inheritance 
that sustained her in every trial through life. She was an elder of Nine 
Partners Monthly Meeting, N. Y., and ever a diligent attender of meet- 
ing, as way opened for it, never faltering in her readiness to aid in 
“bearing the burthen in the heat of the day.” It can be truthfully 
said the lamp of duty and love burned steadily through the dark days 
as well as the bright ones, and all the Christian graces crowned her life 
with the “ peace that passeth understanding.’”’ To those nearest and 
dearest the strongest tie has been severed in their home, and a great 
light gone out to return no more forever! But in their great bereave- 
ment they have the sweet memory of the just ever with them, with the 
full assurance that she has entered the haven of rest, and the reward of 
“well done ” is recorded in golden letters. 

‘** The sweetest lives are thuse to duty wed, 
Whose deeds, both great and small, 
Are close-knit strands of an unbroken thread, 
Where love ennobles all.”’ 3: W. Hi. 


IMPRESSIONS OF THE GREAT FAIR. 

I HAVE been requested to give the general impression pro- 
duced by a five days’ visit to the World’s Fair at Chicago. 
When a proper examination of this most extensive dis- 
play that the world has ever witnessed would require 
months instead of days, I can hope to give only a few 
very general impressions as the result of my brief visit. 
The site selected on the shore of the lake, with all the 
advantages of combined land and water views, is an espe- 
cially favorable one. The increased distance from point 
to point within the grounds, because of the intervening 
canals which must be crossed by many bridges, is much 
more than compensated for by the opportunities to ride 
in the little electric launches with no apparent means of 
steering or locomotion, and the gondolas, darting about 
between the great buildings, and along the dark shores of 
‘*the wooded island’’ by day, and amid the fairy-like 
display of electric lights.by night. 

The one grand feature of this exposition, in which it 
far surpasses any that have preceeded it, consists in the 
wonderful illuminations at night, now rendered possible 
by the comparatively recent advances of electric science. 
The ‘‘ Court of Honor,’’ the great central attraction of 
this exposition, with the ‘‘Administration Building’’ at 
the west end, surmounted by a singularly beautiful crowned 
dome ; and the ‘‘ Peristyle,’’ with its four rows of grace- 
ful Grecian columns at the east end, looking out upon the 
lake, and surmounted in the centre by the ‘‘ Columbus 
Quadriga;’’ with the great building of ‘‘ The Liberal 
Arts,’’ with its eleven acres of glass roof ; and the ‘‘ Elec- 
trical’’ and ‘‘ Mining Building’’ on the north, and the 
“‘Agricultural Building ’’ and ‘* Machinery Hall and An- 
nex’’ upon the south, when grandly illumined at night, 
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from the tops of the domes to the very water’s edge, so 
that men sat reading by the electrical foyntains as in 
broad day light, with the numerous dazzling search lights 
from the roofs of the ‘‘ Electric Building ’’ and the ‘< Lib- 
eral Arts’’ crossing each other and darting here and 
there, now lighting up the guilded Statue of Liberty, and 
now the spires and statues upon the various roofs ; all 
these sights,combined seemed truly fairy-land itself ; and 
it was worth the whole journey to Chicago to witness 
them for a single hour. They have left upon my mind 
an impression which I should vainly hope to give to one 
who has not witnessed the enchanting scene, a life-long 
source of pleasure, which, but for the duties calling me 
to the World’s Congress of Religions, I should have 
missed. 

I cannot now enter into any details, tempted as I am 
to dwell upon the display of painting and sculpture in the 
extensive ‘‘Art Galleries,’ the beautifully arranged 
aquaria in the ‘‘ Fisheries,’’ the bewildering exhibit of 
magic displays of power and light in the ‘ Electrical 
3uilding,’’ the marvelous mechanism of the ‘ Ferris 
Wheel,’’ the cabin of Columbus on board the model of 
the Santa Maria; and the old Convent of La Rabida, 
with its Columbian relics gathered from every quarter of 
the globe. All of these subjects of great interest would 
lead me far beyond the limits of this article; but I must 
say a word of the fine approach to the grounds on the 
‘‘whale-back ’’ steamer, by way of the lake, from Chi- 
cago, seven miles to the north. It gives one the best gen- 
eral impression of the Exposition, as a whole, to be ob- 
tained from any point which I saw; though I should ex- 
pect a grand view of it all from the lofty glass roof of the 
‘‘ Liberal Arts,’’ to which the ascent is made by a rap- 
idly rising electrical elevator, and where fthree miles of 
walk are provided, the highest walk of that extent on 
any building in the world. From that point, as from our 
steamer, doubtless ‘‘ The Great White City’’ could be 
seen to fine advantage. This name, given to the Exposi- 
tion from the glistening appearance of the buildings, cov- 
ered with the modern material called ‘ Staff,’’ so much 
resembling white marble, is fast losing its significance, as 
this material (mostly formed from ground gypsum) seems 
to lose its brightness rapidly by time ; and it was a mel- 
ancholy thought, as we gazed upon that mass of enor- 
mous buildings which cost in themselves alone over eight 
million dollars, that in a few short months all would be 
swept away, and peacefully sleeping beneath the broad 
waters of the lake. But this city’s sudden rise and sud- 
den disappearance only increase so much the more its 
resemblance to fairy-land. 

I have been asked my impression as to the comparison 
between this Fair and the great Exposition of Paris. The 
greatest wonder of skis Exposition is its immense size, 
its great cost,'and the rapidity with which its massive 
buildings have been constructed. J/mmense is the only 
word which describes it all. But of the Paris Exposition 
of ’89, the one expression that rises before the mind in 
thinking of it is Z/egance, perfection of finish and detail 
in all its parts. Fairy-like and enchanting as is the view 
from either end of the ‘‘ Court of Honor’’ by day, and 
especially by night, it is not to be compared with the 
view from the Trocadero, down the sloping banks of the 
Seine, richly adorned with elegant shrubbery and flowers 
of every hue ; across the river in the Champ de Mars to 
the seemingly light and marvelously graceful Eiffel Tower 
rising a thousand feet in air; surrounded by the great 
buildings of that Exposition, with groups of fine statuary 
forming the electric fountains in the centre, and the 
whole grandly illuminated with the combined effect of 
gas, electric light, and Bengal fires; and even the 
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smoothly shaven lawns surrounded in a continuous line of 
fire with incandescent lights, which also, through all the 
shrubbery, and in the larger trees, constituted the deli- 
cate stamens and pistils of artificial flowers of every hue. 
Viewing all of this marvelous display, even the tower it- 
self, zmmense was not the word, but e/egant, that was upon 
every lip. Let any doubter who has seen ‘‘ The Great 
White City’’ reflect upon the elegance of .the French 
exhibit in the building of the Liberal Arts. 
Epwarp H. 


MAGILL. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
ALCOHOL AS MEDICINE. 


THE article on ‘‘ Dipsomania,’’ which appeared some 
| 


months ago, has awakened such interest in the subject that | 


the author has been encouraged to make further state- 
ments. It is now time the Society of Friends should 
come to the front. They were pioneers in the anti- 
slavery movement and should help dethrone King Alco- 
hol. The constantly increasing demand for this poison 
as a drink and as medicine should awaken every one. 
Friends should take astand against not only the abuse of 
alcohol as a beverage but against its use as a medicine. 


I am no fanatic, and the conclusions arrived at are | 


from close observation and study since 1864. I was edu- 
cated in the University of Pennsylvania at a time when 
the lights of the profession taught that in all low forms of 
disease alcohol should be given until its odor was detected 
in the breath, or in reality, when the whole system was 
saturated with it. Shortly after entering the profession I 
was led to make a close study of the effect of alcohol 
upon tissue, and I soon discovered that when alcohol in 
any form was taken into the system the whole powers of 
nature were spent in ridding it of the intruder. Adcohol 
can take no part in building up tissue, and ts eliminated 
rom the body as such. 1 therefore abandoned its use as a 
medicine, and met with such success as never to want to 
employ it. 

As an illustration that alcohol can be suddenly with- 
drawn when used in low forms of disease the following 
case is given in detail. Dr. S., prostrated with pneumo- 
nia was receiving attention from what was considered wise 
counsel, Dr. L. making the statement that it was impos- 
sible for a man 77 years old to get well of pneumonia. I 
soon took in the situation ; the administration of a table- 
spoonful of brandy every two hours (to a total abstainer 
while in health) was shocking to think of. The fond wife, 
wishing to follow the doctor's directions, attended faith- 
fully to its administration. Wisdom from on high 
prompted me to say to the wife: ‘* Thee is tired and 
worn out ; go lie down and I will attend to the patient.’’ 
Having cautioned me to remember the brandy hour, she 
retired to the adjoining room and was soon oblivious as 
to what would be done. Brandy hour came and went; 
cold water only passed those parched lips and tongue. I 
took the administration of all nourishment and medicine. 
At 9 p. m. an unsteady pulse and difficult respiration 
called for digitalis. The patient was placed on the right 
side to favor the heart’s action, and he soon passed from a 
state of coma to a natural sleep, resting well until 2.30 a. m. 
He awoke then, recognized me and said he felt better. A 
tumbler of milk was taken, also a dose of digitalis ; the 
patient again slept. Tired nature gave way and I slept, 
leaning on his pillow until 6 a.m. We all awoke, the 
wife coming from the adjoining room quite refreshed. 


Patient was perfectly conscious and hungry, his fever 


gone. Three doctors (who attended him before I was 
called) came and expressed surprise at his change. Dr. 
L. could not think the change would continue. 


thorough consultation I asked: ‘‘Are you not giving too 


After a | 





| of monthly meeting. 
| clerk, and Samuel 
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much brandy?’’ ‘* You can’t smell it on his breath,’’ 
was the quick response. The doctors were none the wiser 
of the complete withdrawal of stimulants. ‘‘ Shall | 
continue the same treatment as I have been giving through 
the night?’’ ‘* By all means,’’ wasthe response. After 
another day Dr. L. withdrew, considering his services at 
anend. I am satisfied more persons die from the use of 
alcohol as a medicine than are cured by it. If a person 
must die let the last moments be sober. Zhe use of ail 
bitters which are only liquor in disguise are pernicious in the 


extreme. GEORGE ROBERTs. 
Creighton, Neb. 


OUR SOUTHERN SCHOOLS. 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


As the needs of the two schools in South Carolina in 
which Friends are interested, will soon be pressing, per- 
haps it will prove an encouragement to other meetings if 
you will print this account of how the Committee on 
Education of the Colored People in New York Monthly 
Meeting has been formed and the work that it is now 
doing. 

According to the new plan adopted by the Yearly 
Meeting’s Philanthropic Committee, each monthly meet- 


| ing, where such a step is possible, is advised to form a 


Monthly Meeting Philanthropic Association. In New 
York Monthly Meeting the Committee having the matter 
in charge addressed postal cards to every member of the 
Monthly Meeting, asking upon which committees he 
wished to serve. The names of those choosing a particu- 
lar subject constitute the committee upon that subject. 
The Committee upon Education of the Colored People 
was so formed. It has held two meetings, of which the 
following are the minutes: 

‘*«The Committee met Ninth month 6th, at the close 
Anna M. Jackson was appointed 
B. Haines treasurer. It was decided 
to ask every member of the monthly meeting for a con- 
tribution toward the support of the Schofield and Laing 


| schools in South Carolina. 


adjournment. 


‘* Samuel B. Haines, Mary R. Haines, Sarah B. Tilton, 
and Anna M. Jackson were appointed to ask Friends of 
New York Preparative Meeting; and Mary Anna W. 
Chapman, Caroline J. Titus, Pamela Underhill, and Mary 
Anne Scantlebury were appointed to collect in Brooklyn 
Preparative Meeting. 

‘«It was decided to hold a meeting regularly on the 
Seventh-day preceding each quarterly meeting. Then 
adjourned.’’ 

‘« Tenth month 21st, the Committee met according to 
A report from the treasurer was read show- 
ing that he had forwarded ninety dollars and thirty-five 


| cents ($90.35) to Abby D. Munro toward the salary due 


last Fifth month. Her letter acknowledging receipt of 


| money states that the deficiency is now only eighteen 


| dollars ($18). 


| past calculation its powers of endurance. 


‘ 


Then adjourned to the call of clerk.’’ 
Anna M. Jackson, Clerk. 


‘‘A copy of the Bible was sold in New York a few days 
ago for $14,800. This was not because it contained any 
more truth than any other copy, but because it was 
printed by Gutenberg in 1456, the first complete book 
ever printed with movable type.’’ 








Wonprovs is the strength of cheerfulness, altogether 
Efforts to be 
permanently useful must be uniformly joyous, a spirit of 
sunshine, graceful from very gladness, beautiful because 
bright.— Carlyle. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

For several years past the Circular Meeting Committee 
of Salem Quarter has held an appointed meeting at Cape 
May meeting-house, near Ocean View Station, on the 
Sea Isle branch of W. J. R. R. The last of these was 
held Tenth month 15. A sub-committee of eight was ap- 
pointed to attend, and five of the members were present. 
The day was most perfect, the weather being of that soul- 
inspiring nature which makes all humanity glad. 

The house, which is a small, old-fashioned frame 


structure, and kept in good repair, was filled to overflow- | Providence Monthly Meeting, Io., (Orthodox), residing 
ing at the hour appointed ; many being unable to get | at San José, Cal., have been deposed from the ministry 


seats remained outside. After a short silence a member 


of the committee was led to appeal to the Heavenly | proval of the pastorate system introduced by evangelical 


Father for spiritual bread for the people gathered, that 


none might go away unnourished with this soul sustaining | Thomas and Lydia R. Shipley, of Philadelphia, and she 


food. Soon after Joseph B. Livezey arose, and in a plain 
and fervent manner explained the all sufficiency of the 


prayer ; 
life ; it was listened to attentively by those gathered. 


Friends) gathered around us. 


| several essays, was presented. 
| furnished a lunch at noon, as customary. 





meetings and rode some distance to attend ours, and we 


were more than ever impressed with the importance of 
holding a meeting there at least once in the year. Where 
the people are desirous to learn of our faith, no oppor- 


tunity should be lost to explain our testimonies in a clear | 


and truthful manner, in order to promote our growth as 
a Society. * 3 & 


Concord First-day School Union, held at Goshen, 
Chester Co., Pa., on the 21st inst., was well attended, there 
being over 300 persons present. 
cient gathering-place of Friends is beautiful, and though 
somewhat remote from railroads, the approaches to it from 
all sides are fine. 


( Rarely indeed do we see any of our | the coast of Brittany. 
meeting-houses badly situated, a condition of things that | 


ing-house being crowded, especially in the afternoon. 
Reports were received from the several schools in the 


| Union, and the general feeling appeared to be one of en- 


couragement. James Q. Atkinson and Mary R. Livesey 
acted as clerks, and an interesting program, including 
Upper Dublin Friends 
It was agreed 
to meet next time at Norristown. 


3enjamin Jones, Joel and Hannah E. Bean, of New 


for some difference in religious belief and their disap- 


Friends. Hannah E. Bean is a daughter of the late 


and her husband for a number of years were clerks of the 


, ; . : ne | Iowa Yearly Meeting. 
Inner Light to guide and direct those who listen to its 


teaching ; he also spoke earnestly of the efficiency of | 
his communication was extended and full of | 


In our issue for Tenth month 21, under head of 
‘« News of Friends,’’ in the account given of the circular 


, : , | meeting held at East Branch, the sentence ‘‘ he very feel- 
At the close of the meeting many were the expressions | 


of satisfaction as the people (of whom only three were | 
Many had left their own | 


ingly and frequently appeared in supplication,’’ should 
read ‘‘he very feelingly and fervently,’ etc. 


At Green Street Monthly Meeting, Philadelphia, on 
the 19th inst., Rachel N. Mather, a minister, obtained a 
minute to attend Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 


THE EckMUHL LIGHTHOUSE.—Our readers may re- 


| call the editorial paragraph in the INTELLIGENCER AND 


JournaL of Eighth month 19, relating to the great light- 


| house which is to be built on the west coast of France, 


; ae | Marshal Davoit. 
The location of this an- | 


as a peace memorial, with money left by the daughter of 
A recent dispatch from Washington 


| says: 


reflects credit upon the good judgment of our early | 


Friends. 

Reports were received from all the schools in this 
Union—thirteen in number—representing them to be in 
a fairly prosperous condition, a few of them particularly 
so. West Chester especially has shown commendable zeal 
in appointing a committee to look up the children, allied 
or not with Friends, that are not in the habit of attend- 
ing any Sabbath-school, and inviting them to their school. 
The result has been a marked increase—so per cent.—in 
attendance. Two object lessons were given, not only in- 
structive in themselves, but valuable in the way of bring- 
ing out expression from others. The question as to 
‘**« How shall the indifferent amongst us be aroused to an 


‘‘The Lighthouse Board has received from France a 
pamphlet describing a new lighthouse to be erected off 
The lighthouse will be built on 
Penmarch Point, and will be known as the Eckmiihl 
Lighthouse. It will contain an electric light of 40,000,000 
candle power, casting a beam which can be seen a dis- 


| tance in clear weather of sixty-three miles, and in foggy 


| weather a distance of twenty-one miles. 


| weather. 


. . _ 
interest in our First-day schools?’’ was well opened by a | 


member of the West Chester 
brought out considerable discussion as to the lukewarm- 
ness of Friends regarding their increase of numbers, and 
the conclusion was reached that a more cordial attitude 
towards strangers in inviting them to become members, 
and a general visiting of our own indifferent people, en- 
couraging them to become active, was desirable. 
Union adjourned to meet at Swarthmore, Pa., in Fourth 
month next. 


Abington First-day School Union, which meets twice a 
year, in the Fourth and Tenth months, held its fall meet- 
ing at Upper Dublin meeting-house on Seventh-day last, 
21st instant. The attendance was quite large, the meet- 


First-day School, and | 


The | 


} 


The highest or- 
der of light now in operation in the United States light- 
house service can only be seen twenty-one miles in clear 
The light on the Eckmiih! Lighthouse is of the 
‘lightning flash’ order. At the usual height of ordinary 


lighthouse towers its light cannot actually be cast more 


than twenty-five miles before it strikes the horizon, but 
beyond that point it is reflected in the sky for thirty- 
eight miles.”’ 


Tort on, then, Greatness! thou art in the right, 
However narrow souls may call thee wrong ; 
Be as thou would be in thine own clear sight, 
And so thou shalt be in the world’s ere long; 
For worldlings cannot, struggle as they may, 
Fromm man’s great soul one great thought hide away. 
—Lowell. 


Tue Chicago day at the Columbian Exposition wit- 
nessed what in all probability was the greatest throng of 
humanity ever before seen on this planet. If no modern 


| event, with the facilities of railroads and steamships, ap- 


proached this great company in size, it is not probable 
that any of the famous crowds of antiquity reached any- 
where near the throng, notwithstanding the reported mil- 
lions of Xerxes and other heroes in ancient history.— 


Unity. 
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OLD YEARLY MEETING ‘“ EXTRACTS.”’ 
AFTER completing, through the kindness of a friend at Moorestown, 
N. J., my series of the “ Extracts” of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
between 1749 and 1825, 1 was offered by our friend G. V., of Phila- 
delphia, several preceding 1749, and 1 am now desirous to learn 
whether any more earlier than that are to be had. Those obtained 
from G. V. are 1707, 1709, 1711, 1712, 1715, 1722, 1727, and 1732. 

It is my present thought that these Extracts should be printed in a 
book. They will make an authentic and in many particulars very inter- 
esting History of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, and by the addition of 
some judicious notes, giving historical and biographical data explana- 
tory of the text, they would be, it seems to me, very serviceable perma- 
nently. My idea would be to close the series about 1825. 

If any of the readers of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL have 
others of the “ Extracts,’ preceding 1749, besides those which, as 
stated above, I have already obtained, I should be greatly obliged for 
the opportunity to make copies of them. HowARD M. JENKINS. 

g2i Arch St., Philadelphia. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 

Lonpon Grove.—The Young Friends’ Association of Londongrove, 
organized last spring, has held two meetings since the summer vacation. 
At the first one the work of the First-day School claimed a share of 
the evening; after which the Current Topics Committee announced 
that the remainder of the session would be devoted to a consideration 
of the educational aspects of the World’s Fair. The interest excited 
by this topic caused the meeting to be prolonged long past the usual 
hour of adjournment. 

The last meeting, held Tenth month 2oth, evidenced that the interest 
in the Association is being well sustained. One-half of the evening 
was occupied by the History Committee, who presented a paper on the 
life of ‘William Penn, followed by a discussion of his life and work. 
The Literary Committee afterward presented a varied and interesting 
program of readings, recitations, anda number of Zhe Review, a paper 


contributed to by members of the Association and read from time to 
time at its meetings. 


EDUCATIONAL. 

TOPICS IN THE “ POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY.”’—The issue for Elev- 
enth month of this magazine contains quite a number of articles on edu- 
cational subjects. In an essay on “ The Scientific Method with 
Children,’ Henry L. Clapp maintains that schemes of scientific teach- 
ing constructed for college students are useless for children, as they do 
not take account of the child’s standpoint nor of his way of thinking. 
Under the title, “‘ The Pestalozzian System,” Hon. George 8. Boutwell 
reclaims for the schools of Massachusetts the credit for pioneer work 
in America that has been attributed to the Oswego Normal School by 
a recent writer in the Month/y. “An Argument for Vertical Hand- 
writing,”’ illustrated with cuts and fac-similes, is presented by Joseph V. 
Witherbee. The new style is claimed to be both more legible and 
more rapid than the old, easier to teach, and allowing a more healthful 
position of the writer. Here is a paragraph from H. L. Clapp’s 
paper : 

“Children’s natural sequences are from wholes to parts, from the 
complex to the simple, from the superficial to what lies underneath, 
from the indefinitely known to the more definitely known, and the 
mental processes involved are analytical. especially in the early part of 
their school days. In this case, also, excessive generalization is dan- 
gerous. Undoubtedly, children acquire some knowledge synthetically, 
and as they approach adult life their powers of analysis and synthesis 
are increased by more frequent use, and no system or method that is 
excessive in either direction can be rightfully called scientific.” 


SWARTHMORE GRAMMAR SCHOOL Notes.—The first meeting of 
the Literary Society connected with the school will be held this week. 
The officers are: Louis S. Tuttle, L. I., President; Eugenie Rose, 
Swarthmore, Vice-President; Ella L. Case, Swarthmore, Secretary. 
The participants in the debate are: Brinton C. Bell, L. I.; Abraham 
Whitson, L. I.; Anna Littie, Germantown; Frank B. Rose, Swarth- 
more. 

The Faculty of Instruction and Government is gonstantly being 
strengthened. William J. Morrison of Illinois, and Maggie B. Long- 
shore of Bucks county, are the most recent accessions. Both have had 
successful experience as teachers, and have been added to the force for 
the purpose of assisting in the life of pupils outside the school-room. 
The last named will assume her duties immediately after the Christmas 
holidays. This increase in helpers makes it still more feasible for those 
interested in the school to carry out their original idea—that of afford- 
ing the best possible individual attention to the welfare of those en- 
trusted to their care. There are now connected with the school in this 
capacity three men and seven women. 


ADDRESSES AT THE PEIRCE SCHOOL.—Thomas May Peirce, Prin- 
cipal of the Peirce School of Business, has collected in a volume the 
addresses which have been made on the occasion of the closing exer- 
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cises, in the last eleven years,—1882 to 1893, inclusive. The speakers 
were all prominent men, some of them of world-wide fame; the list 
includes Hon. George B. Loring, Hon. John Eaton, Dr. T. DeWitt 
Talmage, John B. Gough, Andrew Carnegie, Chauncey M. Depew, 
President Patton, of Princeton University, Governor James A. Beaver, 
Robert J. Burdette, Clinton B. Fisk, and others, and with their ad- 
dresses, the biographical sketches, and other matter, we have quite a 
large volume of 524 pages octavo. The price is $1.75, and the book 
may be had, postage prepaid, by addressing Thomas May Peirce, 917 
Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NoTtes.—The recently elected officers of 
the literary societies are as follows : 

Delphic: President, Herman Conrow, of N. J.; Vice-President, 
Alfred E. Pfahler, of Pa.; Recording Secretary, Chauncey Shortlidge, 
of Pa.; Corresponding Secretary, Albert Yarnall, of Pa.; Treasurer, 
G, Edmund Strattan, of Pa.; Censor, Howard White, Jr., of Pa. 

Eunomian: President, Owen Moon, Jr., of Pa.; Vice-President, 
Walter Clothier, of Pa.; Corresponding Secretary, Louis Garesche, of 
Cal.; Recording Secretary, E. Harper Firth, of L. I.; Treasurer, 
Leopold Bierwirth, of N. J.; Censor, Frank L. Price, of Md. 

Somerville: President, Bertha L. Broomell, of Md.; Vice-Presi- 
dents, Alice Willets, of L. I., and Anna Harrison, of O.; Secretaries, 
Loretta Smedley, of Pa., and Violette Haines, of Md.; Treasurer, 
Maude Gridley, of N. J.; Censors, Mary W. Titus, of L. I., and Hil- 
degarde Brooks, of N. Y. 

A number of the professors and students attended the First-day 
School Union, held at Goshen, on the 21st of Tenth month. B. 


LANGUAGE TEACHING AT HorsHAM.—Horsham Friends’ School 
has begun its work this year in Languages by using the conversational 
and reading method in both German and Latin. ‘ Thus far the plan 
has proved satisfactory, being much more interesting to the pupils than 
the grammar method.” 


OPENING THE GEORGE SCHOOL.—Principal George L. Maris re- 
quests us to say that the George School will open on Second-day, the 
6th of next month. All boarding pupils are expected to come on that 
day, and day scholars on Third-day, the 7th. 

All the rooms in the house have been engaged for more than a 
month in advance of the opening, and there will be, we understand, 
from 125 to 130 boarding students. 


FRIENDS’ GYMNASIUM AT 1623 CHERRY STREET.—George Vaux, 

Jr., President of the Friends’ Association whose gymnasium is estab- 
lished at 1623 Cherry street, in connection with the school of (Ortho- 
dox) Friends, has handed us a circular stating its system and plans. Its 
building, ‘the most modern in Philadelphia,” has a floor space 60 by 
40 feet, with a gallery, for a running track, 10 feet above the main 
floor. The equipment is of the best quality and of the latest and most 
approved pattern, having been selected by experts in accordance with 
suggestions by Dr. Sargent. Both the track and the apparatus were 
built by the Narragansett Machine Company, and put in place at a cost 
of about $2,000. 
The Men’s Department will be under the charge of C. A. Rabethge, 
M.D. Dr. Rabethge has had twelve years’ experience as a director 
of gymnasium work, and for the last few years has been Medical Ex- 
aminer in the Y. M. C. A. Gymnasium, of Boston. The Women’s 
Department will be continued under the efficient management of Ida 
R. Hamaker. 

Physical examinations will be made at the beginning and at the 
close of the season. They will consist of an examination of the vital 
organs and the measurement of different parts of the body. In case of 
weakness or disease special exercises will be prescribed and reéxami- 
nations made at intervals frequent enough to insure safety. Special 
exercises will be prescribed for persons requiring them. 

Applications for membership must be signed by a member of the 
Board of Directors and by an active member of the Association. The 
dues are $10 ayear. The Gymnasium will be open for use from Tenth 
month 2 till Sixth month 1. 

Further information may be obtained from the President of the 
Association, George Vaux, Jr., 404 Girard Building, or from the in- 
structors at the Gymnasium. 


Notes.—R. Barclay Spicer, of Baltimore, a graduate of Swarth- 
more College, 1890, is engaged at the Harned Academy, Plainfield, 
N. J. He attended Johns Hopkins University after leaving Swarth- 
more, and last year taught at Eli M. Lamb’s School, Baltimore. 

Prof. E. Levasseur, the distinguished French scientist and educator, 
who has been in this country some months, and whose visit was pre- 
viously alluded to in this department, has returned from the World’s 
Fair, and was at Baltimore last week, intending to sail in a few days for 
home. 

The Newtown L£nterprise, 21st, says: “ The mechanics at the 
George School are drawing theit work to a close. During the week 


much of the furniture has been placed in position, in readiness for the 
opening of the institution.” 
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THE LIBRARY. 
A BEAUTIFUL little volume has been made of ten of Longfellow’s 
poems, by the publishers, Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The group in- 
cludes “‘ The Hanging of the Crane,” “ The Children’s Hour,” * Res- 
ignation,” and others which have long been beloved. There are sev- 


eral exquisite illustrations, and some interesting Notes. From these 


last we extract what will interest all,—the account by Thomas Bailey | 


Aldrich of the writing of ““ The Hanging of the Crane.” 

‘«One morning in the spring of 1867,” he writes, “ Mr. Longfellow 
came to the little home on Pinckney street, (Boston), where we had set 
up housekeeping in the light of our honeymoon. 
moment at the dining-room door, Mr. Longfellow, turning to me, said : 


By and by you will find new faces clustering about it; as years go on, 


leaf after leaf will be added, until the time comes when the young | 


guests will take flight, one by one, to build nests of their own else- 
where. 
two old people sitting there alone together. 

the sweet and pathetic poem of the fireside. 
give the idea to you.’ 


This is the story of life, 
Make an idyl of it. I 


in case I had done nothing in the matter. The theme was one pecu- 
liarly adapted to his sympathetic handling, and out of it grew ‘ The 
Hanging of the Crane.’ 


1874. 


the Ledger, ‘ touched,’ as he wrote to Mr. Longfellow, ‘ by your kind- 
ness to poor -—, and haunted by the idea of increasing handsomely 
your noble charity fund.’ Mr. Bonner paid the poet the sum of three 
thousand dollars for this poem.” 

The book makes 53 pages of print, and there are nine illustrations. 
$1.50. The frontispiece pictures the scene : 

“« They are plotting and planning together 
To take me by surprise.” 


Frederick R. Coudert, who was one of the counsel for the United 
States in the Bering Sea Arbitration at Paris, contributes to the Har- 


pers Magazine for Eleventh month, a historical review of Arbitration, | 


with an application to the present time and the recent Bering contro- 
versy. This is an admirable topic, and the article is very opportune. 
This issue of Harper's, which is the concluding number of the eighty- 
seventh volume, opens with the second instalment of Edwin 
Week’s richly illustrated account of his journey across Persia by cara- 
van. Richard Harding Davis writes of ** London in the Season,’’ and 
there are papers on the Indian Territory, by Rezin W. McAdam; a 


description of Acadian Louisiana, by Julian Ralph; a discussion of | 
‘““The Decadent Movement in Literature,’ by Arthur Symons, and a | 


description of “ Riders of Turkey,’”’ by T. A. Dodge. 


The appreciation of Whittier’s great verses of faith and hope is evi- 
dent everywhere, and it will go on, unquestionably, widening and 


broadening. Lucy Stone, who had directed all the arrangements for 


her own funeral, requested that two of Whittier’s poems be read as | 


part of the services,—those containing the lines: 
‘“* Not on a blind and aimless way the spirit goeth,” 
and 
*¢T know not where His islands lift 
heir fronded palms jn air; 
I only know I cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care.” 


George H. Ellis, Boston, Mass., has issued a “second thousand,’ 
of the little volume, “ Uplifts of Heart and Will: Religious Aspira- 


tions in Prose and Verse,’’ by James H. West, the first edition of which | 


was published in 1887. The book consists partly of prose, which em- 
bodies a series of meditations, prayers, and aspirations, and of poems 
carrying forward the general thought. (Pp. 106. Cloth. $0.50.) 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
CARPET RAGS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 


I HEARD the other day of a Friend in the country who had spent sev- 


eral days cutting up old clothing for carpet rags. I thought of our 
Young Friends’ Aid Association, here in New York, that never has 


As we lingered a 


Several months afterward, I received a note | 
from Mr. Longfellow in which he expressed the desire to use this motif, 


Just when the poem was written does not ap- | 
pear, but its first publication was in the New York Ledger, March 28, | 
Mr. Longfellow’s old friend, Mr. Sam. Ward, had heard the | 
poem, and. offered to secure it for Mr. Robert Bonner, the proprietor of | 


Lord 





clothing enough for the poor that come under its notice, and of the 
colored schools inthe South that, even this early in the season, are 
writing us pitiful letters, asking for clothes to keep out the cold. No 
matter how badly the clothes are worn, they are always glad to get 


| them and will mend them themselves. * 


If the Friends who have cast off clothes stored away in their gar- 
rets would pack them in barrels and send them to the schools at Aiken 
and Mt. Pleasant, S. C.,or tothe Young Friends’ Aid Association, East 
16th street and Rutherford Place, New York City, they would be very 


| useful indeed during the winter that is approaching. They need pay 
only the local freight, and that is not very much. 


New York, N. Y. e MARIANNA S. RAWSON. 


THE MISSION SCHOOL WORK. 


; : | Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
«Ah, Mr. Aldrich, your small round table will not always be closed. | 


I trust some reference will be made in your columns to the Friends’ 
Mission at Fairmount avenue and Beach street, Philadelphia. The 
Friends have not given it up, but are asking for workers who are willing 


| to devote some afternoon or evening to the work there; rather than 

D : : , | have it laid down by our Society, many of our young Friends, and old 

Gradually the long table will shrink to a circle again, leaving | Sipe oe eee ae: ne = 
y the long table shri ey yes 8 | ones too, although their hands are now full, aré giving time and labor 


to the good cause. F.L. C. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE OAK. 
THOU art the monarch of the wood; 
Majestic is thy mien and grand ; 


Guarding thy empire thou dost stand 
Peerless amidst thy stately band. 


Silent and thoughtful is thy mood 

Save when thy messenger, the breeze, 
Report doth bring of what he sees 

As round he wanders ’mongst the trees. 


The strength of man but weakness is 
When watched with sturdy might like thine, 
Naught but the tempest dost incline 

Thy haughty head, with bow benign. 


Nor yet can Age claim thee as his ; 
Each circling sun fresh vigor lends; 

To topmost bough thy rich blood sends, 
Till leaf with leaf in greenness blends. 


Thy generations who can know ? 
Thy tribe so numerous has grown 
Widespread thy mighty arms are thrown 
To gather and protect thine own. 


And patriarch before I go, 

’Gainst thy rough side I press my ear, 
Thy oaken heart-beats I can hear 

In rythmic movements, strong and clear. 


Before my eyes what visions play, 

Of hill-top crowned with house of prayer, 
Of floating ship with pennon fair, 

Of all thy massive might doth bear. 


Long hast thy race held kingly sway ; 
Of old, beneath thy shelt’ring shade 
Their altars rude the Druids made, 
Whereon their awful rites were paid. 


I, too, would worship at thy shrine 

With simpler forms and sweeter lays; 
Hymns of thanksgiving I would raise 
That we have learned His name to praise, 


Who gives the seed of life divine ; 
To perfect growth may this be brought, 
And with such power my soul be fraught, 
Thy strength, O Oak, shall seem as naught. 
A. W. 


AN OLD SAW. 


A DEAR little maid came skipping out 

In the glad, new day with a merry shout, 
With dancing feet and with flying hair, 
She sang with joy in the morning air. 


“« Don’t sing before breakfast, you'll cry before night! ”’ 
What a croak to darken the child’s delight.! 
And the stupid old nurse, again and again, 
Repeated the ancient, dull refrain. 
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The child paused, trying to understand, 

But her eyes saw the great world rainbow-spanned ; 
Her little light feet hardly touched the earth, 

And her soul brimmed over with innocent mirth. 


“ Never mind; don’t listen, O sweet little maid! 
Make sure of your morning song,” I said ; 

“And if pain must meet you, why, all the more 
Be glad of the rapture that came before. 


“«O, tears and sorrows are plenty enough, 
Storms may be bitter and paths be rough, 
But our tears should fall like the dear earth’s showers 
That help to ripen the fruits and flowers. 


“So gladden the day with your blissful song ; 
Sing on while you may, dear, clear and strong! 
Make sure of your moment of pure delight, 
No matter what trials may come before night !”’ 
—Celia Thaxter, in Congregationalist. 








FREDERICK LAW OLMSTED AND HIS WORK. 
Every American knows how beautiful are the Chicago 
Worlds’s Fair Grounds, how wholly the chance to make 
them beautiful has sprung from Mr. Olmsted’s prelimi- 
nary treatment, and how singularly novel, how boldly 
imaginative, as well as practical and skilful, this treatment 
has been. Every one who honors a great and conscien- 
tious, a public-spirited and widely useful artist, must be 
glad that Mr. Olmsted had this conspicuous opportunity 
to win his fellow- -countrymen’ S praise, and every one 


who loves the art he practices must enjoy that, in thus | j 


distinguishing himself, he has lifted landscape-gardening 
to a higher place than it ever held before in the interest 
and respect of our public. 

But in doing this he has merely carried on a great 
educational work which began with the creation of Cen- 
tral Park. 

Twenty-five years ago there were no large public 
pleasure-grounds in America. No city possessed more 


| 


| it shelters. 


GULF WEED AND ITS INHABITANTS. 


THE vegetation of the sea is limited to the brown masses 
of sargassum or ‘‘ gulf weed,’’ which is most abundant in 
or along the borders of the Gulf Stream and may be seen 
| growing on the sheltered reefs about Nassau. This alga 
is especially interesting for the wealth of marine life which 
A large mass, which has been a floating island 


| for some time, possesses in fact quite a varied fauna. If 
| you fish up a handful of it and shake it over the deck, the 


little animals pour down like rain. Here are crabs and 
shrimps without number, some of them very delicate, no 
longer than a pin; barnacles, mollusks, and fish of several 
species, one of which, the Anfennarius, regularly lives 
and builds its nest in these little islands. This grotesque 
fish is two or three inches long and nearly as broad in a 
vertical plane, and is variously spotted and mottled with 
light and dark-brown colors. Its lower fins resemble a 
pair of hands in shape and function, and its head recalls 
that of a meizval war horse armed and plumed. 

These little communities furnish a striking instance of 


| the protective coloring of animals, a phenomenon of which 


| are marked in the same way. 


there seem to be nearly as many examples as there are living 
things. The general cast of the plant and animals in- 
habiting it isa dull brown. The goose barnacles, which 
are attached to the sprays in great numbers, have- white 
shell-cases with brown stalks. The crabs are brown with 
usually a large white spot on their backs, apparently in 
imitation of the barnacles, while many of the little shrimps 
The spherical floats of the 
sargassum are, furthermore, incrusted with the white lace- 
like skeletons of the bryozoa. The brown gulf weed is 
thus dappled with white, and it is evidently advantageous 


| for animals living in it to simulate its colors, which they 


do in an extraordinary manner.—Prof. F. H. Herrick, 


| in the Popular Science r0 Monthy. 


than a few small squares, with, perhaps, a tract of com- | 


mon-land inherited from primitive days of public pastur- 
age, carpet-beating, and musket practice. These seldom 
had anything of the beauty which Downing had conferred 
upon Lafayette Square in Washington; collectively they 
were quite inadequate to the needs of the day, much more 
inadequate to the evident needs of the future; and there 





A UseruL.tInstirution.—The Metropolitan Associa- 


| tion for Befriending Young Servants, says an exchange, is 


as association devised for the benefit of workhouse girls in 
London. Every member of this organization undertakes 


| to act as adviser and friend to young girls in service. It 


was nothing in the suburbs to supplement them except | 


the cemetery, while the way in which this was frequented 
by pleasure-seekers showed that something else was indeed 
required. 

Even in Europe large pleasure-grounds, public in the 
modern sense, were comparative novelties. They had 
been among the good results of that limiting of kingly 


consists of a central committee, thirty-two districts and 
visitors, numbering in all 1,100 ladies. The central 
committee has under its surveillance the district registries, 
7 training homes, a convalescent home, and 13 servants’ 
lodging-houses. The office of a visitor is no sinecure, 
for immediately on receiving a girl’s address she must pay 
her mistress a visit, and report upon the girl. If she is 


| found ignorant of her ordinary duties, the visitor arranges 


prerogatives, and that breaking down of aristocratic bar- | 


riers with which the century opened, and which were 
repeated, more quietly but more effectually, in the revo- 
lutionary days of 1848. When city walls were destroyed 
their sites were utilized for extensive boulevards and 
promenades, while royal and princely parks, gardens, 
hunting-preserves, and forests were thrown open to the 
people. Forty years ago some of these were still nearly 
in their old condition ; others had been remodeled into 
greater efficiency, and new areas were being specially 
fitted for the public’s use.— Zhe Century. 


SOME writers think the process of turning white among 
arctic animals is in some way connected with a decrease 


for the maid to be sent to a training home, where she 
may learn how to clean, wash, iron, and cook, under the 
direction of a skilled housewife. The visitor must do 
her best for all her profegés, good and bad alike. Some 
of these ladies try to introduce a little variety into the 
young girls’ lives by arranging an expedition, lending 
them books, or finding for some a pleasant girl’s club 
where they can spend an ‘‘ evening out.’’ Some visitors 
even make a point of going shopping with them, advis- 
ing the purchase of serviceable and suitable materials in- 


| stead of the feathers and showy finery in which the unin- 


itiated delight. The reports of this society show good 


| results, and the visitors feel repaid for the time and labor 


of vital energy ; and in his notes on recent science, in | 


the Wineteenth Century, Prince Krapotkin brings forward 
as an example the alleged permanent white colors of do- 
mesticated animals in sub-arctic regions, such as the Ya- 
kutsk horse.— Zhe Jndependent. 


spent in the service of their sisters. 





WHILE we are vainly wishing for the power to see our- 
selves as others see us, we could not do better than to take 


a turn at looking upon others as we do upon ourselves— 
noting the 


Presbyterian. 


good and excusing the evil.—United 
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CHINESE MAILS. 


In a report published by the State Department, Samuel 
Gracey, United States Consul at Foochoo, China, tells 
how the mail is carried in the Flowery Kingdom. China 
has not yet established Government post-offices, or a pos- 
tal system for the masses of the people, with all her adop- 
tion of modern ways, but private enterprise is depended 
upon to render communication easy between the various 
parts of the Empire. The private transmission of mail 
is conducted through what are called ‘‘ letter shops.’’ 
No stamps are used, but the ‘‘chop”’ or sign of the 
keeper of the ‘‘ letter shop,’’ is always placed upon the 
envelope. In China, imperial edicts and other official 
communications are carried from city to city and prov- 
ince to province by couriers. 
trip afoot, but in case of great haste they are provided 
with horses at convenient relay stations. 


200 or 250 miles a day. 

The public is served by the ‘‘ letter shops,’’ a carrier 
system organized by private enterprise transmitting the 
mail from one station to another. 
that at the treaty ports the letter shops are used by the 
natives only but in the interior or at places not reached 
by the foreign postal arrangement, they are employed by 
foreigners as well, though chiefly by missionaries. 


”? 


shop then signs his ‘‘ chop 
origin may be determined. Parcels may be transmitted 
in the same manner, the charges for carrying being a 
percentage of their declared value. The shop keeper 
gives a receipt for the letter or package, and he thus be- 
comes responsible for the safe delivery or its return to 
the sender with the seal unbroken. 


of transmission is paid by the sender, the remainder be- 
against entire loss from transient customers, and the 
sender has some guarantee that his letter will be conveyed 


with dispatch. Native merchants who are regular cus- 


their settlements monthly. 


CooKInG BY ELECTRICITY AT THE Fair.—The greatest | 
novelty in cooking appliances at the Fair is unquestionably | 
the apparatus for cooking by electricity, shown in operation | 
The electric | 


in the gallery of the Electricity Building. 
current is conducted into plates of enamel, where it meets 
with resistance and is converted into heat. These plates 
are attached to specially constructed ovens, broilers, grid- 
dles, flatirons, etc. An ordinary stewpan, coffee or teapot, 
or steam cooker may be heated on the ‘‘ disk heater.”” An 
outfit of articles necessary for a private house costs $60, to 
$77.50 if a heater for a kitchen boiler is included. Elec- 
tricity has the same advantages over coal that gas has ; its ad- 


vantages over gas depend upon the fact that combustion, | 
with its needs and limitations, is wholly done away with. | 


There are no products of complete or accidentally imper- 


fect combustion, there is not even a slight loss of heat into | 


the room or upthe flue. The strongest points of electrical 
cooking are comfort and convenience, but claims are made 
for it also on the score of economy. 


about the same as where fuel-gas is used. This is on the 


supposition that the electricity is furnished at half price | 


charged for lighting.—A.FERNALD, in Popular Science 
Monthly. 





Generally they make the | 


Consul Gracey says | 


In some parts of the | 
Empire, the Consul says, about two-thirds of the expense | 


| evening petition the other night: 
tomers keep an open account with the shop, and make | Grandma not to talk so much when her pies get burned.’’ 


—Boston Traveler. 


It is said that the | 
cost of cooking by electricity is less the cost with coal and | 


THE YUCCA, AGAVE, AND CACTUS. 
ViewincG the three members of our group together, the 


| query presents itself, Is there not some vital significance 
| in the relative extent and diversity of development in 


these three joint monarchs of the desert? Two of them, 


| those we shall consider later, reach only the magnitude of 


genera, each constituting a moderate-sized and not re- 
markably diversified genus ; while on the other hand the 
cacti together form an immense family, the natural order 
Cactace@, aggregating over a thousand species, gathered: 
into a number of genera. It is but a grand example of 


| evolution, ‘‘ natural selection and the survival of the 


fittest,’’ for the facts must be interpreted in the light of 
Darwin’s immortal phrase. The yucca pushes its sturdy 
rootstock through the sand and drinks up each available 


| drop of water ; the agave’s succulent leaves store up a 
Official letters | 
or dispatches are thus conveyed in cases of emergency | 


wealth of nutritious sap; but the cactus seems to be pre- 
eminently an invulnerable storehouse of life-giving mois- 
ture, and the veritable offspring of the arid, rocky sand- 
wastes, while the others seem only adopted children. 
Mark the peculiar characters of the typical cactus : 
The compact mass of the vegetable body, devoid of 
leaves or leaf-like appendages, exposses the least possible 
evaporating surface to the sun; the thick skin, bearing 


| only a few scattered stomata, breathing pores, wraps an 
| almost impermeable covering round the internal mois- 

Before a letter is mailed or delivered to the carrier | 
its contents are displayed, and the keeper of the letter | 
or sign, so that its point of | 


ture; the long, wiry, fibrous roots run hither and thither 
through the sand and’ into the finest crevices of rocks ; 
and further, the bristling, spiny armor shields the plant 
from men and beasts. All this and much more goes to 
make up the plant of plants that is best fitted to fulfil 
the mission of vegetation in the southwestern borderlands. 


| And so the problem solves itself, and we come to realize 


why the progenitors of the Cactacee spread out and mul- 
tiplied far and wide, and broke into a myriad varied 
forms, all retaining amid their diversity the distinctive 


| characteristics of the primal type.—Henry LZ. Clarke, in 
ing collected from the receiver. Thus the shop is secured | 


Popular Science Monthly. 


A SWEET little four-year-old added this clause to her 
‘‘And please help 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
Lucy STONE BLACKWELL, distinguished for her life-long labors in 
behalf of women, died at her home in Worchester, Mass., on the 18th 


inst., after a protracted illness, aged 75 years. 
Brookfield, Mass., Eighth month 13, 1818. Her funeral took place on 
the 21st. Her early life was one of trial and hardship, and she devel- 
oped a strong and earnest but simple and serene character which made 
her always esteemed most by those who knew her best. ‘“ Lucy Stone,” 
says Elizabeth Cady Stanton, “ first really stirred the nation’s heart on 
the subject of woman’s wrongs.”’ She married, in 1855, Henry B. 
Blackwell, brother of Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell. He survives her. Her 
disease, it is stated, ‘‘ was tumor of the stomach, but she suffered little 


She was born in West 


| pain.”’ 


—We find the following in an exchange paper: Three years ago a 
colt strayed from the place of John Hunter on the Upper St. John, be- 
low the Seven Salmon, N. B. Several days were spent in a fruitless 
search for the colt, and he was given up as a probable prey to the bears. 
Last summer two moose hunters while at Round Lake on the Allegash, 
Maine, came upon the strayed animal accompanied by two bull moose. 
They captured it, built a raft, and rafted it to its owner. It had be- 
come wild, and, no doubt, had fraternized with the moose from the 
first, living with them in their yards in the severe Aroostook winter. 
When found it was sleek, well developed, and in good condition, and 
had grown a coat of hair of unusual thickness. 


—When the days begin to grow chilly and the autumn flowers dis- 
appear in the Northern States, the honey bees retire to their hives, in 
which is stored the honey that they have gathered during the summer. 
But in South Florida it is different ; there is always something in bloom 
for them to feed on during the entire year, and they keep on laying up 
honey for the winter which never comes.—Z xchange. 
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—The Market street side of the new Reading Railroad “ Terminal 
Station ” in this city with its handsome waiting rooms and ticket office, 
was fully opened to the public on the 23d inst., the temporary frame 
structures serving that purpose having been torn down during the night. 
This station is considered one of the handsomest and most complete in 
the world. 

—Business men will note this —unless your envelopes state the num- 
ber of days you wish your letters held, the postmaster by a new ruling will 
hold them thirty days instead of ten. This is important to business 
men who do not want their letters detained over five or ten days. 

—A lover of flowers laments that no English names have been found 
for certain of our garden plants and wild blosssoms, because she be- 
lieves that people would be drawn to them more by a name that had 
some meaning in their ears. Besides, it is a general convenience to 
have a name in the vernacular. 
perennis unless he was showing off. Some of the botanical club might 
find work for their leisure in thinking up new names for plants that 
have nothing but Latin ones at present.—. Y. Sun. 

—College catalogues grow in bulk from year to year. 
the custom of American colleges to make their annuals thin paper- 
bound pamphlets. These grew and grew until a few of the large col- 
leges began binding their catalogues in boards. 
went on, until at length the Columbia catalogue for ’93-4 is a large 
octavo volume of more than 300 pages. ; 

—Precise Maiden Aunt (trying to amuse Kate, who has come to 
spend the day)—Oh, see pussy washing her face! Infant (with scorn) 
—She’s not washing her face, she’s washing her feet and wiping them 
on her face.—Z xchange. 

—The greatest bridge-builder in the world, says a writer in the St. 
Louis Globe- Democrat, is the spider; and he tells of a point on the 
Meramec river, not far from the Missouri-Pacific bridge, where a large 
spider made a bridge clear across, a distance of over 200 feet. He first 
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Nobody would call a daisy a bellis | 


It was long | 


After that the growth | 


sent out a flyer,a sort of kite string, which was carried across the | 


stream by the breeze and lodged in a tree opposite. 


It was then | 


braced by guys to other branches, and thus fifty feet above the water | 


was a perfect suspension bridge. 


—Twelve and a half million pounds of green, ripe, and dried fruit | 


were shipped from San José, Cal.,the second week of this month. 
Three and a half million pounds of dried prunes were comprised in the 
total. 

—*‘ One of the things that I have learned by experience and obser- 
vation,” said a philosophic tramp, “is the fact that most men who have 
begun to accumulate years like to be thought still young. I have often 
turned this knowledge to substantial account. Take, for example, a 
man of 50; 50's nothing. 
are pleased if they are taken for younger men, and some are greatly 
pleased. Time and again I have addressed a man of that age with 
‘ Young man ——.’ It doesn’t always work, but you would be surprised 
to know how often it does work. Many and many a nickel has come 
to me in response to a request so begun, and I have also in such cases 
the satisfaction of knowing that I have conferred a pleasure upon the 
giver.’—New York Sun. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
No conclusion of the “ silver question’ has been reached in th eUnited 
States Senate at this writing, but it is now expected that the pending 


I’m 50 myself; but most men of that age | 


measure to repeal the purchase clause of the “ Sherman Act” will be | 


passed, probably without amendment, within a few days. 
mise measure, proposed by Senator Gorman of Maryland (Dem.), 


A compro- 


seemed likly to be adopted on the 21st inst., but was so much opposed, | 


even by the Senators from the silver-mining States, that it was 
abandoned. 

It is announced that the World’s Fair will positively close on the 
night of Tenth month 30, but after that date persons can enter the 
grounds on paying the usual admission fee, and see the destruction of 
the Exposition. 

A UNITED STATES Treasury statement issued on the 2!Ist inst. shows 


that the gold reserve has decreased to $81,700,000, the lowest point it | 


has ever reached. The fact is that the cash balance in the hands of 
the Secretary of the Treasury is so small that he is using this “ reserve ”’ 
gold for current expenses. 

THE yellow fever continues at Brunswick, Georgia, and there were 
49 new cases and four deaths on the 21st inst. There has been a great 
need of nurses. 

A TERRIBLE railroad accident—a “head on”’ collision—occurred 
near Battle Creek, Michigan, on the Chicago and Grand Trunk road, 
on the 20th inst. One of the trains was a Raymond and Whitcomb 


’ 


special, composed of heavy cars, coming east,and the other was a 
regular train, the “ Pacific express,” going west, which wa; running 
fast, and being composed of ordinary “day cars,’ was badly broken 
up, causing the death of 26 persons, some of whom were burned beyond 
recognition. 
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NOTICES. 


*,* Friends’ day at Home for aged colored persons to-morrow, 
Meeting for worship, 3 p.m. All invited. 





*,* A conference under the care of Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s 


Temperance Committee will be held in Friends’ meeting-house, Old 

Springfield, Burlington Co., N. J., First-day afternoon, Eleventh month 

5, at 2.30 o'clock. A cordial invitation is extended to all. 
ELIZABETH ANN Rockers, Clerk. 





*,* The Committee on Philanthropic Labor of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends will meet in the meeting-house, 15th and Race Sts., 
Philadelphia, Seventh-day, Tenth month 28th, at 1.30 o’clock p. m. 

The sub-committees at 10 o'clock a. m. 

‘“ The Indian,” in Room No. 2. 

Peace and Arbitration, Room No. 3. 

Colored People, Race Street meeting-house. 

Improper Publications, in Room No. 4. 

Temperance and Tobacco at 11 a. m., in Room No. 1. 

Its Visiting Committee at 10 a. m., in Room No. 5. 

Education and Publication Committee at 10 a. m., in Room No. 1. 

Legislation Committee at 10 a. m., in Race Street Parlor. 

JAMEs H. ATKINSON, Clerk 
ANNIE CALEY DorRLAND, \ —_ 





*,* A regular meeting of the Young Temperance Workers of West 
Philadelphia, will beheld in Friends’ meeting-house, 35th street and 
Lancaster avenue, on Fourth-day evening, Eleventh month 7, at 8 
o'clock. Matilda Garrigues will read selections. We desire a large 
meeting and invite all who are interested in our work to be with us. We 
will have important business to take into consideration. 

Wo. D. YARNALL, President. 
HANNAH E, Scort, Secretary. 





*,* Quarterly meetings in Tenth month occur as follows : 
28. Westbury, Flushing, N. Y. 

30. Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 

31. Concord Quarterly Meeting, Darby, Pa. 





*,* Quarterly meetings in Eleventh month occur as follows : 


. Purchase, Chappaqua, N. Y. 
. Farmington, Farmington, N. Y. 
. Nine Partners H. Y. M., Nine Partners, New York. 
Philadelphia, Race Street, Philadelphia. 
. Abington, Byberry, Pa. 
. Stanford, Chatham, N. Y. 
. Miami, Waynesville, O. 

Salem, West, O. 
3- Baltimore, Little Falls, Md. 
. Easton and Saratoga, Easton, N. Y. 
. Shrewsbury and Rahway H. Y. M., Plainfield, N. /. 
. Short Creek, Ohio. 
. Centre, West Branch, Pa. 
Duanesburgh, Duanesburgh, N. Y. 
Fairfax, Woodlawn, Va. 
Stillwater, Richland, O. 
Blue River, Clear Creek, III. 
Warrington, Pipe Creek, Md. 
Burlington, Trenton, N. J. 
Southern, Camden, Del. 
Bucks, Langhorne, Pa. 


er OON On =* 


22. 
25. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 





*,* The annual meeting of the Association for the Promotion of 
First-day Schools within the limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
will be held at 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, Eleventh month 4; 
1893. A full attendance is desired. 

Louis V. SMEDLEY, 
BLANCHE L. EARLY, 

*,* Western First-day School Union will be held at London Grove 
on Seventh-day, the 28th of Tenth month, 1893, at London Grove 
meeting-house. Al! interested are cordially invited to attend : to con- 


} Clerks. 


| vene at 10 o'clock. 


I. FRANK CHANDLER, 


Evin P. Way,’ } Clerks. 





_ _ *,* Friends intending to attend Baltimore Yearly Meeting are 
informed that a reduced rate of railroad fare can be had this year, 
the same as last. Tickets to be bought by addressing (with stamp for 
reply), Rebecca B. Nicholson, 523 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


FOR INDIGESTION 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
If your dinner distresses you, try it. It aids digestion. 
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Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNSYLVANIA 
Under care of Friends. Opens Ninth month 19th, An Elementary and High School for Boarding 
1898. Full College Courses for young men and young ee wets eres : 
women, leading to ( lassical, Engineering, Scientific, and Day Pupils of both sexes. College preparatory. 
and Literary degrees. Machine shop-, laboratories, | For Catalogue, address 


and libraries. oe L eee 
For catalogue and particulars, address ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


CHARLES (bE GARMO, Ph. w., President. 


Swarthmore Grammar School. 


SWARTHMO E, PA. 


Swarthmore, Penna. 


Abington Friends’ School, Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


For Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes. A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
At Jenkintown, Pa., ten miles from Philadelphia. ; of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
Thorough work; good care; mode-ate charges; | ing is new and much enlarged, and has perfect san- 
gymnasium; laboratory; vocal training; music. | itary arrangements. Excellent corps of instructors. 
Next term begins Ninth month 11, 1893. Send for | Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 
circular. LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, leasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
Jenkintown, Pa. rom New York City. For Catalogue and particu- 

CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Secretary, lars, address 

Ogontz, Pa. CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


George School, 


EWTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, FOR BOARD- 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS CO., PA. L 


ing and Day Pupils, will open Ninth month 


ps - ‘ 4th, 1893. For further particulars address 
UNDER CARE OF PHILADELPHIA YEARLY | NETTIE S. MALIN, Principal, Coatesville, Pa., or 


MEETING OF FRIENDS. LYDIA P. DULTON, Clerk of Committee, Newtown 
> y 2 (" 7 > 
New buildings, with all modern conveniences; | 54¥@Te, Delaware County, Pa. 
extensive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists ; 
three courses of study, the Scientific. the Classical 


and the Literary ; chemical, paysteal, and biologica A MEDIUM OR H EAVY-WEIGHT 


laboratories; manual training. Special care will 
nt OVERCOAT 


be given to the moral and religious training of the 
may be needed. We have a choice assortment of 


pupils by teachers who are concerned Friends. 
For cireulars and other information, address, 

goods to select from, and will make them up to sat- 

sfy in fit and price. 


GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 
GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
Merchant Tailor, 109 N. Tenth St. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS. 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings 
Standard Goods. 


Langhorne Friends’ Graded School, 
FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS OF 
BOTH SEXES. 

Commencing Ninth month 4th, 1893. All the 
branches of a liberal educatfon, including the Lan- 
guages, Drawing, Painting, etc., will be taught by a 
thoroughly-equipped corps of efficient teachers. 
A guard-d care will be given to the morals of the 
pupils. Forcirculars or further particulars apply to 
any of the committee, or to 

ESTHER HAVILAND, Prinvipal. 
Langhorne, Pa. 


: ) 
Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 
A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thor- , nh ss 


= courses preparing for admission to aay coisas 
or 


wil open Rie ik ie Teme ters | |e Chalfonte, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 





ing scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 

under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located 

on Long Island, about 30 miles from New York. For 
catalogue and particulars, address 

FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, Now closed. Will open about Second month 1, 

Locust Valley, | ong Island. 1894. Salt water baths in the house; new and de- 

Betws Sixth month 20th and Ninth month 10th. | lightfully situated sun parlors. Send for illustrated 


— ie ye — E. Roberts & Sons. 


Philadelphia. | 


Your dealer in lamp-chim- 
neys—what does he get for you? 

You can’t be an expert in 
chimneys; but this you can 
do. Insist on Macbeth s 
‘pearl top” or “pearl glass 
whichever shape you require. 
They are right in all those 
ways; and they do not break 
from heat, not one in a hun- 
dred. 


Be willing to pay a nickel more for them 
Pittsburgh, Geo. A. MACBETH CO. 


LL Leather is soft and 
strong with Vacuum 
Leather Oil in it; 25¢, and 
your money back if you 
want it. 


Patent lambskin -with-wool-on 
swob and book — How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store 


Vacenm Oil Company, Rochester. N. Y. 


Charles E. Lukens Mildred H. Lukens. 


A Quaker Home. 


INDEPENDENT AND INDIVIDUAL. PHILANTHROPIC— 
NOT CHARITABLE. PERMANENT AND TEMPORARY 
ACCOMMODATIONS FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 


2423 Prairie Avenue, (Private), 

Near the Lake, on the best resident street, con- 
venient to all points, and easily reached from any 
depot. 

To supply the increased demand for accommodations 
we find it necessary to make permanent and temporary 
additions. We call attention to the latter. The former 
will be announced soon 

ANNEX No. 1.—6030 Park End Avenue, one and one- 
half blocks fiom entrance to Midway Plaisance, and 
one-half block from Washington Park. 

ANNEX N.>. 2.—3613 Ellis Avenue, one block from the 
Lake ; 1 ouglass Station I. C. R. R., and 36th and Cot- 
tage Grove Avenue cars. 

To those acquainted mith (hicago, the locations are 
sufficient. These avenues are strictly resident and /first- 
class. The homes are in harmony with their locations ; 
large rooms very nicely furnished and heated. For 
convenience, visitors will find it best to come to headquar- 
ters, as it is more accessible from stations. Guests will 
be placed where it is most satisfactory to them. 

How TO R#ACH Us.—From main depots take Cottage 
Grove cars to 2/,th street. Many railroads have stations 

| or stops on 22d street (Penn. R. R., Archer avenue 
| near 22d), where all trains step. These are within ten to 
jifteen minutes’ walk from us. To avoid delay address 
| all mail to 


CHARLES E. LUKENS, 
| 2423 PRAIRIE AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


43>Friends always welcome, 


| The Revere, 


Open all the year, 
Full Ocean View, 


Refurnished and Improved. 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
James M. Moore, Proprietor. 


| The Pennhurst, 
| ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


Completely remodeled and refurnished ; steam 
| heat. Open all the year. 


| JAMES HOOD. 
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A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Company, 

106 Wall St., New York. 


For Dry Goods 


——THE BEST PLACE I8—— 


. 7 j 
Strawbridge & Clothier’s 
MARKET ) 
EIGHTH >» STREETS. 
FILBERT 
One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted 
exclusively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, Millinery, 
Gloves, 


Hosiery, and Underwear, 
Goods, Carpets, 
Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 
that may be needed either for dress or house 


House - Furnishing 


furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest to be found in the American market 


and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly 


as low as elsewhere un similar qualities of goods. 


Alfred J. Ferris, 
PRINTER. 


Periodicals. 
Pamphlets. 
Plain Work 


29 N. Seventh Street. 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to 
about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 15,000 read 
ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
its contents gives special weight to each adver 
tisement. g@y-When our readers answer an 
advertiser please mention that they do it upon 


seeing the advertisement in this paper.“ 


| Philip C. Garrett, 


ND JOURN AL. 


QUILA J. LINVILL, 
1244 N. Niath Street. 
Best Quality COAL, at Reasonable Prices. 


Undertaker & Embuimen | 
Office, 1313 Vine St., It is no Trouble 


Residence, 1516 Brown St., 
for us to send you samples of Artistic Wall Pa- 


PHI i , . 
; HILADELPHIA. ers. One hundred for eight cents. Prices, 


Clement A. Woodnutt, rom five to fifty cents a roll. 


A. LL DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. 
UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


BEDDING, 
CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


HENRY | HOUSEAND SIGN PAINTING. — FURNITUR E, 


ee Durable Work. Reliable Workmen. CURTAINS, ETC. 
ELLIS. \ss'Soun's3a sx, "2N.10th St. | 1997 MARKET STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 
Carpenters, Buioers, ano Contractors, 902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. Wall Papers 
5 Sheaff St., (first Street ahove Race), New and desirable styles for ’93 

PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. WINDOW SHADES 


8. R. RICHARDS, ' . " 
1917 Grats Avenue. 212 Wall Street Careful attention given to all orders. 
; S&F. Ba LDERSTON. M. BALDERSTON. 


Telephone 4036. 
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THOMPSON SYOURDS 


A ~ CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


THE “- | R AR dD SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE T F , TRUS ST CO. 


ANNUITY AND 
Executes Trusts, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, 
Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Cares for Real Estate. 
OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. 
WM. M. ELY, Treasurer. 
NATHANIEL 8. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. 
MANAGERS 


JOHN B. GARRETT, 

WILLIAM H. JENK 

JOHN A. BROWN, Jr GEORGE TUCKER DISPHAM, 

BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, WILLIAM H. GAW HENRY TATNALL, 
TsAAG H. CLOTHIER, JOHN C. SIMS. 


__ BROAD AND CHES 


HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
J, ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 


SAMUEL B. BROWN, 
FRANCIS I. GOWEN 


eTegrate B gous 
GEORGE i, McFADDEN, 


H. N 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DestraBLe Forms of Lirrt and ENDOWMENT [wsURANCE 
at actual Net Coser. It is PuReELY MUTUAL; has \sseTs of NINETEEN MILLIONS and a 
SvuRpyvus of over Two and a Hatr Mriuions. [TS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE 
AND INCONTESTABLE. 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pres. HORATIO S. STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


The Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut Street. CAPITAL, $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
JmSURES LIVES GRANTS ANNUITIES RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
RATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, E 
All cian Funds and ee are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Tien 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN ; Vice-President and Actuary 
8. WING of Insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK Officer, 

J. ROBERTS ULKE; Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistan t Actuary, DAVID G: a: ALSOP. 


ne PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
, mes At par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
with min est hu 2.2 per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 

receives deposits, — by check. 

DIRECTORS . 
N. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, — Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Clothier, John B. Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott, 
*rancis R. Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Henry Tatnall, 
aseph E. Gillingham, Charles Roberts, Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 
‘ 


This Company issues its ogisteten 
the Company’s option after five yea: 
able semi-afinually. This Company 





